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NO DITTO MARKS 


The Grecian philosopher, Heraclitus, was right when he declared 
that a man can never stand in the same river twice. Of course, he can’t. 
It isn’t the same river twice. The same array of molecules will never 
again flow by a given place. There are no ditto marks upon the record 
of human affairs and one of the major values of the study of mankind 
is to discover that history never repeats itself. We live in a world of 
eternal change. Our tomorrows will never be as are our todays. 
Something will have happened before tomorrow comes to give it the 
flavor of change, to impart to it the infinite variety that unceasing 
change provides. 

Even apart from man there would be for the world no dull round 
of repetition. We do not understand, for instance, those remote forces 
whose sequence results in the fall of rain. At times the winds destroy, 
and at other times they do but gently kiss the trees. The skies are the 
trysting places of mystery. 


But how much more of mystery there is in man. He builds up the 
status quo, only to wreck it. Having achieved it he finds that it isn’t 
at all what he wants. He wants to be changing, discovering, improv- 
ing. He can see farther than he can reach and he can reach farther 
than he can grasp and that disparity both irks and challenges him. He 
is always experimenting, recasting, contriving. His ideals are on so 
far ahead that he knows that he can never overtake them. But he also 
knows that he can never stop trying. If he should, ditto marks would 
be adequate equipment to record his progress, and man would cease 
to be man and become something lower. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EXERCISES IN HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


A. I. ROEHM 
Professor of Teaching Language, Peabody College 


The following type of audio-visual exercises, performed for ten 
minutes in articulation with each daily recitation in English language 
and grammar, has raised monthly examination grades as much as 
ten per cent. What is even more important, the correct phrase and 
sentence patterns learned by this audio-visual approach are found 
to occur in the spontaneous speech and writing of the students. In 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EXERCISES 3 


performing the exercises, two attractive hand-colored wall charts, 
38 inches by 35 inches, (see reduced-size copy below) are suspended 
before the class, and controlled oral-visual dialogs containing the 
sentence patterns to be learned are spoken by the students in an at- 
mosphere of broadcasting. 


Let us suppose that the class is learning to use the relative pronoun, 
who (whom, whose). Student A stands facing Chart A, fixates image 
No. 1 (scoutmaster) and the first two words in the column on the left, 


and speaks as if broadcasting the following who-clause sentence pat- 
tern: 


“The young man who appears on the left is Fred Ferguson.” (This 
sentence is written on the board as the pattern.) 


Student B, standing facing Chart B, similarly fixates the first two 
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corresponding words in the column to the left of image B1 and speaks 
similarly, using the same sentence pattern: 


“The old man who appears on the right is Charles Dilman.” (The 
reader of this article should look at the chart below as he reads the 
exercises.) 

Student A now drops down to image No. 2, Chart A, where the 
image, “farmer,” with the corresponding first two words on the left 
calls for the construction of the sentence: 


“The man who appears on the left is James Goodwell.” 

B (similarly for image No. 2 of Chart B): 

“The middle aged man who appears on the right is Dr. John Banks 
Moore.” 


The remaining three images in each chart similarly stimulate the 
following alternating dialog to be spoken by A and B: 


A: The young lady who appears on the right is Jane Redmond. 

B: The middle aged lady who appears on the right is Mrs. Charlotte 
Brady. 

A: The ladies who appear on the left are Mrs. Waller Bruce and 
Mrs. Burk Fletcher. 


B: The ladies who appear on the right are the Misses Clara James 
and Jane Francis. 


A: The men who appear on the left are Frank Glover and Robert 
Hicks. 


B: The older men who appear on the right are Hon. Frazer Jones 
and Hon. Fulton Henry. 


(At first the teacher should help the student fixate the underscored 
guide words by pointing to them on the wall charts.) 

While the above who-clause sentence pattern is simple, yet if A 
and B speak in an atmosphere of broadcasting while striving for ele- 
gant pronunciation, enunciation, and intonation, the exercise becomes 
sufficiently engaging even for the most capable students of the 
high-school level, The exercises, of course, increase in complexity, 
as the following specimens show. 

For a more advanced exercise, let us fixate in addition the last 
two words (adjectives) in the column on the left and add them to 
the who-clause sentence pattern, thus: 


A: The accurate and patient young man who appears on the left 
is Fred Ferguson. 











ee 
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B: (similarly for image 1, Chart B): The scholarly and strict old 
man who appears on the right is Charles Dilman. 
(A and B continue the same sentence pattern throughout the 
remaining images, each speaking five sentences in all.) 


Now let us add an additional who-clause to our sentence pattern: 

A: The young man who appears on the left and who is gazing at a 
scout lodge and a canoe before him is Fred Ferguson. 

B: The old man who appears on the right and who is gazing at a 
laboratory and chemicals before him is Charles Dilman. 
(Etc. for the remaining images, 10 sentences in all) 


We may also use a non-restrictive who-clause pattern, thus: 

A: Mr. Fred Ferguson, who appears on the left, is an accurate and 
patient scoutmaster. 

B: (similarly for chart B. Make pauses for the commas.) 
(Etc. for the remaining images, 10 sentences in all) 


For whom-clause sentence patterns we may have: 


A: The accurate and patient young man whom we see on the left 
is a scoutmaster. 


B: The scholarly and strict old man whom we see on the right 
is a science teacher. 


(Etc., 10 sentences in all) 
(Use also “whom we know to be Mr. Fred Ferguson,” etc.) 


For a considerably built-up sentence pattern we may have: 


A: The young man whom we see on the left and whose appearance 
leaves no doubt as to his being accurate and patient is the scout- 
master, Mr. Fred Ferguson. 

B: The old man whom we see on the right and whose appearance 
leaves no doubt as to his being scholarly and strict is the science 
teacher, Mr. Charles Dilman. 


(Etc., 10 sentences) 


The above illustrations, limited as they are to the relative pronoun 
who (whom, whose), may seem monotonous. However, it is generally 
reported by cities and counties that have used these exercises, that 
there is no sense of monotony, since the students are focusing their 
attention on speaking with skill a given sentence pattern. The clause 
who appears on the right may become who is accurate and patient, 
who studies woodcraft, and other similar clauses. On the reverse side 
of the two charts is another set (A and B) with quite different yet 
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equally attractive images. Besides, this audio-visual work should 
be “flashed” on the class for only a small part of the recitation in 
articulation with the regular language lesson. 

As stated above, these exercises are to be articulated with the daily 
work in the adopted textbook or workbook, or with the list of errors 
noted by the English teacher or reported by her fellow teachers. For 
the purpose of this systematic articulation, we have published for 
the high-school level a teacher’s exercise booklet with all exercises 
indexed according to grammatical topics so that the proper exercise 
may be readily found for illustrating any sentence pattern or gram- 
matical form studied in class or for correcting any errors. The fol- 
lowing exercises serve to show how all sentence patterns and gram- 
matical forms are covered by the exercises. 


EXERCISE 10. Compound Subjects 
A: The scout lodge and the canoe (fixating the two last words to 
the right) are essential to the work of the scoutmaster. 
B: The laboratory and the chemicals are essential to the work of 
the science teacher. 
(Etc. 10 sentences) 
(a) Triple Compound Subject 
A: (Using three pure abstract nouns joined into a triple- 
compound subject, fixates the first three words to the 
right.) : 
The study of woodcraft, the direction of camp life, and 
the award of medals are important in the life of a scout- 
master. 
B: (Assents by using gerunds, or verbal nouns, instead of 
the pure abstract nouns): 
Certainly, studying woodcraft,.directing camp life, and 
awarding medals are important in the lives of scout- 
masters. 
(Etc. 10 sentences for A and B) 


EXERCISE 18. Present Subjunctive 


A: If Mr. Fred Ferguson serves us as scoutmaster, we shall request 
that he study woodcraft, that he direct camp life, and that he 
award medals. 


B: (Same pattern for image B1) 
(Etc. 10 sentences) 
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EXERCISE 26. Agreement of Verb with Subject. Parenthetical Ex- 
pressions. Progressive Form. Contractions. Isn’t. 
Aren’t. Doesn’t. Don’t. Tenses. Omit “Got.” Habitual 
Action. 


A: (Uses a compound subject): Mr. Ferguson and his assistant are 
directing camp life. 

B: Mr. Dilman and his assistant are preparing experiments. Etc. 
(10) (Use the words “and his assistant” throughout.) 

(a) Parenthetical modifiers of the subject noun 

A: Mr. Ferguson, as well as his assistants, directs camp life and 
awards medals. (Note that this subject is not compound, and 
therefore not plural.) “As well as his assistants” is spoken in 
all of A’s sentences.) 

B: Mr. Dilman, with his helpers, prepares experiments and encour- 
ages students. (Etc. 10) (Note that the subject is singular in 
spite of the parenthetical part which might make it seem plural. 
“With his helpers,” is spoken in all of B’s sentences.) 

(b) A: Isn’t Mr. Ferguson a science teacher, and doesn’t he prepare 

experiments? Etc. (5) Also reverse. (Note “aren’t.” 

(c) A: Aren’t you a scoutmaster, and don’t you study woodcraft? 

B: No, I’m not a scoutmaster, and I don’t ... ete. (Etc. 10) 
(d) Change the exercise to the past tense. 
A: Wasn’t Mr. Ferguson a science teacher, and didn’t he pre- 
prepare experiments? (Note “weren’t.”) 
B: No, he wasn’t a science teacher, nor did he prepare experi- 
ments. (Somewhat formal) (Ete. 10) 
(e) Change to the future tense: Won’t Mr. Ferguson be our science 
teacher and won’t he...etc. (Etc. 10) 
(f) Repeat the exercise, eliminating the contractions in the above. 
(g) A: Doesn’t Mr. Ferguson prepare experiments and isn’t he pre- 
paring experiments at this moment? (Habitual) (Progres- 
Sive) 
B: No, he doesn’t prepare experiments, and he isn’t preparing 
experiments at this moment. (“Nor is he preparing,” etc.) 
(5) 
(h) (Use the images on the reverse side of the charts.) 
(1) A: Hasn’t Shook-Shoo a bow and arrow, and hasn’t he a pony? 
B: No, Shook-Shoo hasn’t a bow and arrow, and he hasn’t a 


pony. Etc. (5) (Do not say “has got” nor “hasn’t got” in 
formal English.) 
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EXERCISE 27. Participal Modifiers 

(Fixate the three verbs to the right of each image.) 

A: Having studied woodcraft, having directed camp life, and having 
awarded medals, Mr. Fred Ferguson should be successful as a 
scoutmaster. 

B: Having studied natural sciences, having prepared experiments, 
and having encouraged students, Mr. Charles Dilman should 
succeed well as a science teacher. 

(Etc. 10 sentences) 
(Only the first of the three participial modifiers may be used 
for the first performance if the sentence pattern seems too long.) 


EXERCISE 32. Negative Participial Modifiers 
A: Not being a science teacher and not having prepared experi- 
ments, Mr. Fred Ferguson would not be desirable for the work 
of Mr. Dilman. (Etc. 10 sentences) 
B: (Same pattern for image Bl using the reverse) 
(Only the first modifier may be used at first if preferable.) 


EXERCISE 38. It is He. Nominative Case 

(Use special care when you reach images 3, 4, and 5—“she,” “they.’’) 

A: (Pointing to the scoutmaster, uses mistaken identity.): Is this 
the science teacher, Mr. Charles Dilman? 

B: No, that is not he. That is a young man entirely different from 
him. You remember the scoutmaster, Mr. Fred Ferguson, do 
you not? That is he. (“Those are they” for plurals.) 

(As always, A and B’s first exchange, based upon image Al, should 

be written on the board as a visual pattern.) (Etc. 10 exchanges) 


EXERCISE 39. Active and Passive Voice. Transitive Use of Verbs. 
Verb Phrases 

(Fixate the two last verbs on the right.) 

A: (Uses the active voice): Scoutmasters direct camp life and 

award medals. 

B: (Uses the passive voice): Certainly, camp life is directed and 

medals are awarded by scoutmasters. (Etc. 10) 

For many years leading psychologists have maintained that our 
language texts should include learning exercises based upon the 
psychology of teaching skills. It is hoped that these exercises may 
in a measure meet this requirement. The audio-visual repetition re- 
sults in readiness and skill in speaking correct sentence patterns, and 
this readiness results in a liking for better speech. The recurrence 
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of each desired grammatical form in each of the 10 successive images 
teaches the grammar constructively. This material has been tried 
in a number of counties and cities. The following representative 
statement from a superintendent may be of interest: 


“These charts and booklets furnish us excellent supplementary 
oral material, all arranged and ready for daily use in page by page 
articulation with our own adopted texts. We believe that this work 
will, to some extent, revolutionize the teaching of language and gram- 


mar in our country. The children are eager when the time comes 
for chart work, as they call it.” 


The large charts with an additional set of images (A and B) printed on 
the reverse side, are furnished by Peabody College at $1.50 postpaid (actual 
cost to Peabody). The booklet for the high-school level costs 20 cents. One 
outfit (cost $1.70) will serve an entire high school if the material is passed 
about among the teachers or rooms. A similar outfit for grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 is available at $1.50 plus teachers’ booklets at 10 cents each for the dif- 
ferent grades. Here again one set will serve all 6 grades in one building at 
a cost of 35 cents per grade. A free complimentary set either for the grades 
or for the high school will be mailed to interested superintendents or super- 
visors in counties or cities. Much of this mastery of grammatical forms and 
speech readiness may be achieved in the grades. A Peabody course by ex- 


tension or correspondence is offered on either the grade or high-school level 
in this technique. 





EASY AND INTERESTING READING FOR RETARDED 
READERS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


DICIE MAY CASSADY 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 


The child who is retarded in reading often becomes a non-reader of 
books because of a lack of proper guidance in book selection through 
the middle grades and in junior high school. He finds the bogks 
recommended for his age or grade level too difficult in vocabulary 
and too long and tedious for satisfactory comprehension. Conse- 
quently, he soon withdraws into a corner with his comic books—or 
with no books at all except those definitely assigned by the teacher. 
These he plods through in a haphazard way, coming to regard books 
with less and less enthusiasm. 


Retarded pupils are frequently over age. Their physical maturity 
and interests have kept pace with their chronological ages; yet, in 
reading ability, they are far behind. For these readers, simple and 
easy to read books, picture books, small books, and books with large 
print are preferable to those with bulk or an appearance of solidity. 
Slow readers are able to finish such books before they forget what is 
at the beginning. Also, many retarded readers have visual difficulties 
and find it impossible to handle small print or reading in quantity. 

There are many books on the market that can meet the needs and 
interests of slow or retarded readers. By guiding the child’s reading 
and thereby insuring, success, the teacher cannot only stimulate a 
desire to read but will be giving the child the ideal opportunity to 
use the reading skills that she is attempting to build during instruction 
periods. 


It is the teacher’s problem to find out the interests, needs, and abili- 
ties of her pupils, then to give assistance that will lead to the maximum 
amount of pleasurable and profitable reading. In order to do this, she 
must have a knowledge of books as well as of children. The obvious 
approach to the problem is to supply the pupils with books that ap- 
peal to their interests and.that have a vocabulary within their range 
of comprehension. 

Young people say a book is easy to read when it has interesting 
content—excitement and action; mystery and suspense; colorful, con- 
crete, realistic detail; and humor. They like books about people of 
their own age or a little older. If the book is too slow in getting 
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started, they lose interest. If the story is too fanciful or foreign in 
its setting, or otherwise too remote from their own experiences, it is 
not usually popular with this group of readers. 


In style, they prefer an easy, simple vocabulary. Conversation is 
preferred to narrative, and narrative to exposition. Only sufficient 
description to make scenes and characters real is desirable. Short 
simple sentences, naturalness of expression, avoidance of dialect or 
foreign language, and short paragraphs are welcomed by the pupil 
who does not read fluently. Large or medium print and illustrations 
having color and action also help to give a favorable first impression 
of a book. 


In making selections for the following list of books suitable for use 
with retarded junior high school pupils, each book was examined in 
the light of the above information and in regard to these specific 
points: vocabulary level, freedom from dialect and difficult proper 
nouns, simplicity of sentence structure, paragraph length, size of print, 
size of book, content (type and literary value), manner of presenta- 
tion (conversation, narrative, etc.), illustrations, and probable in- 
terest level. 

SECOND GRADE LEVEL 


Anderson, C. W. Blaze and the Forest Fire. Macmillan. 1938. 53p. $1.00. 
A story for all who love a horse hero. 

Burton, Virginia Lee. The Little House. Houghton. 1942. 40p. $1.75. 
One little house tells not only its own story but that of the growth of any 
typical American city as well. 

Friskey, Margaret R. Today-We Fly. Whitman. 1942. 32p. $1.00. 
The kind of flying adventure many boys dream of but only the lucky ever 
have. 

Friskey, Margaret R. Wings Over the Woodshed. Whitman. 1941. 32p. $1.00. 
A soap box, a basket, a few nails, and then—real flying. 

Gay, Zhenya. Sakimura. Viking. 1937. 32p. $1.00. 
Saki, a lonely city cat, heard that he might find friends in the country, 
but it was not as easy as he had thought. 

Gramatky, Hardie. Loopy. Putnam’s. 1941. 72p. $1.75. 
This hedgehopper of a training plane got loose from student flyers and 
taught even the birds a few tricks. 

Leaf, Munro. Ferdinand. Viking. 1936. 81p. $1.00. 
Ferdinand, a dreamy Spanish bull, just loved to sit under his favorite cork 
oak tree and smell the flowers. 

Robinson, Tom. Buttons. Viking. 1938. 63p. $2.00. 
Can the King of Alley Cats really become a gentleman? 


THIRD GRADE LEVEL 


Aldis, Dorothy. Cindy. Putnam’s. 1942. 62p. $2.00. 
Even a tomboy may have a weakness for a pink dress with frills. 
Brown, Margaret Wise. SHHhhhh__.__..BANG. Harper. 1943. 29p. $1.00. 
What would any boy do in a town where everybody whispers? 
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Credle, Ellis. Down Down the Mountain. Nelson. 1942. 42p. $1.50. 
Trading turnips for store boughten shoes that sing may become quite an 
event for mountaineers. 


DeWitt, Josephine. Michael Sebastian McKinley Smith. Nelson. 1942. 46p. 
$1.25. 


The mixed-up dreams of a fisherman, a cat, and a lobster make a most 
amusing story. Clever illustrations. 
Disney, Walt. Bambi. Grosset & Dunlap. 1941. 36p. $1.00. 
This story retains all the beauty and simplicity of the original Felix Salten 
story. 
Disney, Walt. Thumper. Grosset & Dunlap. 1941. 30p. $1.00. 
Of course, rabbits are supposed to thump, but not about everything. 
Petersham, Maud and Miska. An American ABC, Macmillan. 1941. 52p. $2.00. 
Each letter of the alphabet introduces a story that is significant in the his- 
tory of our nation. Good illustrations. 
Tousey, Sandford. Cowboy Tommy. Doubleday. 1935. 56p. $1.00. 
Most boys wish for a summer on a ranch with real cowboys and Indians. 
Tousey, Sandford. Jerry and the Pony Express. Doubleday. 1936. 56p. $1.00. 


Surely there was never anything more exciting than living on a ranch 
near a Pony Express station. 


FOURTH GRADE LEVEL 


Anthony, Barbara, and Barnes, Marceillene. Americans All. Fideler. 1941. 
77p. $2.50. 


This is a pageant of great Americans—twenty-three of them—from George 
Washington to Richard E. Byrd. 


Atwater, Richard, and Atwater, A. Mr. Popper’s Penguins. Little. 1938. 139p. 
$1.75. 


When a penguin arrived at the Popper house, things began popping for 
the whole Popper family. 

Buff, Mary and Conrad. Dancing Cloud. Viking. 1937. 78p. $2.00. 
Life for the modern Navajo Indian family is still simple but never dull. 
Excellent illustrations. 

Cavanah, Frances. Private Pepper. Whitman. 1943. 32p. $1.25. 


Pepper, a brave collie, was the first dog in his town to join the army and 
was one of the first Pacific Island heroes. 

Chapman, Maristan. The Mystery Dogs of Glen Hazard. Grosset & Dunlap. 
1941. 82p. $1.50. 
Teddy’s desire for a dog leads to mysterious adventure and good luck for 
his whole family. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Trudy and the Tree House. Macmillan. 1944. 114p. 
$1.00. 


Trudy longed to get-away from her six sisters but found little fun in her 
tree house alone. 

Colmont, Marie. Along the Coast. Harper. 1939. 20p. $1.50. 
Life and work along the seashores of the world is described in a lively 
manner. Beautiful illustrations. 

Colmont, Marie. Down the River. Harper. 1940. 20p. $1.00. 
This informational story of a drop of water from the time it leaves the sea 
in the form of a vapor until it returns by way of the river is of literary 
quality. 

ee Ellis. The Goat That Went to School. Grosset & Dunlap. 1940. 26p. 

1.00. 


While Hubert learned to read and to cipher, his goat learned to chew 
tobacco—and to entertain the entire school. 
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— Ingri and Edgar Parin. Abraham Lincoln. Doubleday. 1939. 55p. 
2.00. 


An excellent story of Lincoln’s life that includes all the essential facts 
from birth to the end of the Civil War. Caldecott Medal, 1940. 

at gy Ingri and Edgar Parin. George Washington. Doubleday. 1936. 
52p. $2.00. 
The story of Washington, from birth to the presidency, is told beautifully 
in words and pictures. 

Fellows, Muriel H. The Land of Little Rain. Winston. 1936. 121p. $2.00. 
Life in a Hopi Indian village is still primitive, but the young people find 
fun and adventure in it. 


—— Charles J. High Water in Arkansas. Grosset & Dunlap. 1943. 26p. 
0.50. 


Tad North won a hero’s medal because he could think straight and act 
quickly when swept away in a flood. 

Hoffman, Eleanor. Sierra Sally. Nelson. 1944. 139p. $2.00. 

Sally was a cow pony—but how she hated all cows! 

Johnson, Margaret S. and Johnson, Helen Lossing. Stablemates. Harcourt. 
1942. 104p. $1.75. 

All lovers of horses will thrill over how time and distance could not 
destroy the devotion of these two fine Virginia colts. 

Kalab, Theresa. Watching for Winkie. Longmans. 1942. 47p. $1.75. 

Just keeping the carrier pigeons flying didn’t seem very important to 
Tommy McIntosh until Winkie became a war hero. 

Lattimore, Eleanor Frances. Junior. Harcourt. 1938. 129p. $2.00. 

Wanting skates kept Junior, a little colored boy of Charleston, busy at odd 
jobs to earn them; but some misfortune usually claimed his money. 

Lawson, Robert. They Were Strong and Good. Viking. 1940. 68p. $1.50. 
This is the story of the fathers and mothers and the grandfathers and 
grandmothers of most of us who call ourselves Americans. Charming 
illustrations in black and white. 

Mammen, Edward W. Jim’s the Boy. Harper. 1942. 36p. $1.25. 

Sending an orphan boy to live with Uncle Jack, the laziest man in Weather- 
field, meant fun for both of them. 

Molloy, Anne. Coast Guard to Greenland. Houghton. 1942. 123p. $2.00. 
Most boys would love going with a Captain father to Greenland for the 
summer, but not Greg who feared the sea. 

Sperry, Armstrong. Coconut. Macmillan. 1942. 47p. $1.00. 

Toto, the South Sea Island boy learns how much his people depend upon 
the tall coconut trees that surround them. Unusual blue and white illus- 
trations. 

Stong, Philip. Farm Boy. Dodd. 1934. 80p. $2.00. 

Two ornery fellows like Harlan and Lee, the Hired Man, are bound to get 
mixed up when they search for Indian treasures on Grandpa’s farm. 

Tousey, Sandford. Lumberjack Bill. Houghton. 1943. 48p. $1.75. 

A summer spent in the Great North Woods earns for Bill the honored title 
of Lumberjack. 

Turney, Ida. Paul Bunyan, The Work Giant. Binford’s. 1941. 80p. $2.00. 
This is the most easily read of all the Paul Bunyan books. Excellent 
illustrations. 

FIFTH GRADE LEVEL 


Anderson, Clarence. Salute. Macmillan. 1940. 63p. $1.75. 
Peter takes an old, broken-down race horse and nurses him back to strength 
and victory in order to earn cash to buy a grandson of Man O’ War. 
Cannon, James L. Hoofbeats. Whitman. 1938. 48p. $1.50. 


A great lover of horses has given a brief story and a full page illustration 
of each breed found in the United States. 
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Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Thief Island. Macmillan. 1943. 118p. $1.75. 
A deserted island off the coast of Maine is the setting for this story of 
mystery and danger. 


De Angeli, Marguerite. Copper-toed Boots. Doubleday. 1938. 92p. $2.00. 
Shad wanted a pair of copper-toed boots and a dog. The getting was not 
easy, but adventure was a plenty. 

de la Mare, Walter. Mr. Bumps and His Monkey. Winston. 1942. 69p. $2.00. 
Jasper had a most successful performing career with Mr. Bumps but did 
not find it so easy to return to his native friends in the jungle. 

de Leeuw, Adele. The Patchwork Quilt. Little. 1943. 174p. $2.00. 

Even measles during vacation may not be so bad for a girl who is covered 
with Grandmother’s patchwork quilt. 

Drummond, Henry. Monkey That Would Not Kill. Dodd. 1925. 91p. $1.50. 
No matter how much trouble this monkey caused, there seemed to be no 
way to get rid of him. 

Edmonds, Walter D. The Matchlock Gun. Dodd. 1941. 50p. $2.00. 

An old matchlock gun fired at the right moment during an Indian attack 
saved a boy’s pioneer home. 

Edmonds, Walter D. Tom Whipple. Dodd. 1942. 70p. $2.00. 

An acorn from Mount Vernon helped Tom to realize his two ambitions— 
to sail to foreign lands and to meet a real king. 

Estes, Eleanor, and Slobodkin, Louis. The Sun and the Wind and Mr. Todd. 
Harcourt. 1943. 93p. $1.50. 

The weather was not always just what Mr. Todd had forecast, but it was 
that somewhere—so what? 

Graham, Alberta Powell. Thirty-One Roads to the White House. Nelson. 
1944. 239p. $2.75. 

Here are the boyhood stories of the men who have become Presidents 
of the United States. 

Hagner, Dorothy Childs. Our American Horse. Nelson. 1944. 144p. $2.50. 
Our westward progress would have been impossible without the help of the 
horse and our national history less interesting. 

Holling, Clancy Holling. Tree in the Trail. Houghton. 1942. 63p. $2.50. 

The life story of a cottonwood tree is the story of the development of the 
Santa Fe Trail. 

Lawson, Robert. Ben and Me, Little. 1939. 113p. $1.50. 

Benjamin Franklin’s life story is told in a most amusing way by his good 
mouse, Amos, without whom Mr. Franklin probably would not have 
achieved such fame. 

Lent, Henry B. Grindstone Farm. Macmillan. 1935. 127p. $1.75. 

You will want to put on your overalls and rush right down to Grindstone 
Farm to meet Mr. and Mrs. Lee and Hank. 

McClintock, Marshall. The Story of New England. Harper. 1941. 39p. $1.00. 
This is a pleasant way to get an honest, useful idea of what New England 
stands for in the story of our nation. 

McClintock, Marshall. The Story of the Mississippi. Harper. 1941. 39p. $1.00. 
A beautiful picture history-geography of the Father of Waters is made from 
accurate factual material. 

Marshall, Dean. A House for Elizabeth. Dutton. 1941. 219p. $2.00. 

Tired of hotels and apartments, Elizabeth and her faithful cat were deter- 
mined to find just the right house for themselves. 

Meader, Stephen W. Will to Win. Harcourt. 1936. 300p. $2.00. 

Here are twelve exciting stories of great moments in sports. 


Monsell, Helen Albee. Tom Jefferson. Bobbs-Merrill. 1939. 169p. $1.25. 
The easy life of a plantation and wealth did not spoil young Tom Jefferson. 
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Orton, Helen Fuller. Mystery at the Old Place. Lippincott. 1943. $1.50. 
A group of wide-awake youngsters are usually more than equal to the most 
baffling mystery. 

Peck, Leigh. Pecos Bill and Lightning. Houghton. 1940. 68p. $1.75. 
This is an easy version of the best known cowboy story of the Great South- 
west. 

Petersham, Maud and Miska. Stories From the Old Testament. Winston. 
1938. 128p. $2.75. 
The favorites, Joseph, Moses, Ruth, and David, are presented in a most 
readable style. Excellent illustrations. 

Ratzeberger, Anna. Donkey Beads. Whitman. 1938. 63p. $1.50. 
A string of blue beads finally brought luck to Olagh, the little grey donkey 
who thought his ears the most beautiful in the world and who hated work 
always. 

Rounds, Glen. Ol’ Paul. Holiday. 1936. 133p. $2.00. 
The exploits of Paul Bunyan, the mighty logger of the Great North Woods, 
needs little introduction to any boy. 

Shapiro, Irvin. Casey Jones. Messner. 1944. 53p. $1.50. 
The song jumps the track, but this story sets the reader right about the 
greatest Jones ever on the railroad. 

~—s Irvin. How Old Stormalong Captured Mocha Dick. Messner. 1942. 
47p. $1.50. 
Any sailorman worth his salt knows it was Old Stormalong who captured 
the Great White Whale and that he had to become a cowboy to do it. 

Shapiro, Irvin. Steamboat Bill. Messner. 1943. 48p. $1.50. 
Steamboat Bill said he would beat the record of the Robert E. Lee—and he 
did. 

Simon, Charlie May. Teeny Gay. Dutton. 1936. 207p. $2.00. 
Here is new adventure—living with the Gay family in a houseboat tied to 
a willow tree on an Arkansas river. 

Sperry, Armstrong. Bamboo. Macmillan. 1942. 47p. $1.00. 
Sun Yo learns that the bamboo tree is the staff of life to the Chinese people. 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls. On the Banks of Plum Creek. Harper. 1937. 239p. 
$2.00. 
Pioneer life in the wheat country of Minnesota was not easy, but neither 
was it ever dull for the Ingalls family. 


SIXTH GRADE LEVEL 


Armer, Mrs. Laura Adams. Waterless Mountain. Longmans. 1931. 212p. $2.00. 
Younger Brother’s life in the desert country of the Great Basin was filled 
with adventures requiring strength and courage. 

Beals, Frank L. Kit Carson. Wheeler. 1941. 187p. $1.25. 

Because of his desire to ramble, Kit Carson became the most famous scout 
and Indian fighter on the Santa Fe Trail. 

Bowman, J. C. Pecos Bill. Whitman. 1937. 296p. $2.50. 

Pecos Bill, the greatest cowboy of the wild and woolly West, and his 
good horse, Lightning, have won lasting fame. 

Brink, Carol Ryrie. Caddie Woodlawn. Macmillan. 1935. 270p. $2.00. 
Caroline was not only the worst tomboy in Wisconsin but also a lovable 
young lady and real American pioneer. 

Bunyan, John. Pilgrim’s Progress. Stokes. 1939. 120p. $2.00. 

This simplified version of the famous classic with drawings by Robert 
Lawson is a most charming and readable book. 

Daugherty, James Henry. Daniel Boone. Macmillan. 1939. 95p. $2.50. 

This is one of the easiest and most interesting of the Daniel Boone stories. 
Newberry Medal, 1939. 
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Fast, Howard. The Tall Hunter. Harper. 1942. 103p. $1.75. 

To have wandered with Daniel Boone and Johnny Appleseed would make 
a good story for anyone to tell to his sons and grandsons. 

Follett, Helen. House Afire. Scribners. 1941. 102p. $1.50. 

Two brothers find that a new-fangled idea like a Bucket Brigade for fight- 
ing fires meet opposition of older citizens. 

Graham, Frank. Lou Gehrig. Putnam’s. 1942. 250p. $2.00. 

Baseball fans will enjoy this story of one of baseball’s greatest players and 
of a man worthy of the name hero. 

Heal, Edith. Dogie Boy. Whitman. 1942. 119p. $2.00. 

Dogie Boy wanted to be a great cattleman, so he began by building a runt 
herd of dogies rescued from the desert. 

Howard, Bonnie C. On the Trail with Lewis and Clark. Silver, Burdette. 
1939. 154p. $1.00. 

This fast moving account of the famous expedition is well worth reading. 

Locklin, Anne. Tidewater Tales. Viking. 1942. 222p. $2.00. 

Boys got into trouble in Grandpa’s day, too. Here is proof—and fun in the 
reading. 

McNeer, May. The Story of the Great Plains. Harper: 1943. 32p. $1.00. 
This is a rapid moving story of the Great Plains from the days of the 
Indian and bison to the present day civilization. 

Mason, Miriam E. Smiling Hill Farm. Ginn. 1937. 312p. $2.00. 

The farm in Indiana sees many changes as the generations of Waynes come 
and go for more than a century. 

Meader, Stephen W. Shadow in the Pines. Harcourt. 1942. 281p. $2.00. 

mystery in the woods of New Jersey turns out to be a Nazi spy ring 
that is plotting against Fort Dix. 


Meadowcroft, Enid LeMonte. By Wagon and Flatboat. Crowell. 1938. 170p. 
$2.00. 


The westward progress of a pioneer family is accompanied by adventure 
and suspense. 

Moderow, Gertrude, and Others. Six Great Stories. Scott. 1937. 531p. $1.20. 
Treasure Island, Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Rip Van Winkle, As You Like 
It, Gareth and Lynette, and The Golden Touch are retold in a manner that 
insures easy and happy reading. 

Newcomb, Corvella. Silver Saddles. Longmans. 1943. 262p. $2.25. 

A fifteen-year-old boy wins the right to go three hundred miles to bring 
a valuable horse back to his father’s Mexican ranch. 

Renick, James and Marion. David Cheers the Team. Scribners. 1941. 125p. 
$1.50. 

Although David could not be a member of the team, he could learn the 
game and become the most loyal “rooter” in his town. 

Shinn, Everett. The Christ Story. Winston. 1943. 4lp. $1.50. 

This beautifully illustrated volume tells the story of Jesus from birth to 
twelve years of age. 

Simon, Charlie May. The Faraway Trail. Dutton. 1940. 212p. $2.00. 

Moving by covered wagon from Tennessee to Arkansas was enough of 
adventure for Savannah. 

Sperry, Armstrong. Call It Courage. Macmillan. 1940. 95p. $2.00. 

Mafatu, a boy of the South Seas, could not admit his fear of the sea but 
in time of great peril was able to conquer it. 

Sperry, Armstrong. One Day With Manu. Winston. 1933. 56p. $2.00. 

Just one day on Bora Bora, the loveliest island of the Pacific, makes the 
reader want to go native with Manu. 

Sperry, Portia Howe, and Donaldson, Lois. Abigail. Whitman. 1938. 196p. $1.00. 


Grandmother did more than keep Susan from being lonely on the long trip 
to Indiana when she made Abigail. 
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Taylor, Florence Walton. Towpath Andy. Whitman. 1938. 249p. $1.50. 
Working on the towpath, searching for his father, and trying to bring a 
horse thief to justice keep Andy more than busy. 

Temple, Willard H. Web Adams. Scribners. 1943. 199p. $2.00. 

Both fathers and sons will like this story of a real boy who could get into 
hot water and out more often than any two boys should. 

Travers, Pamela. Mary Poppins. Reynal. 1934. 206p. $1.50. 

No other nursemaid ever brought so much interest and activity to any 
household as did Mary Poppins. 








ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE RELATED TO THE ADOLESCENT AGE 


RICHARD L. WAMPLER and KARL C. GARRISON 


Teachers College of Connecticut 
New Britain 


The popular literature related to the adolescent age presents in a 
vivid manner the problems faced by adolescent boys and girls as they 
grow toward maturity, although the stories are pure fiction. Since 
such books give a detailed and perhaps more realistic interpretation 
than the scientific compilation of facts in a textbook, they should be 
of value in giving the reader a better understanding of the significance 
of the adolescent period. 

There is much literature that bears on this period of life. The 
following list is not by any means complete. In the compilation of 
this list the writers have made an extensive survey of this field. This 
list is a result of a selective process operating in connection with such 
a survey. Some of these books deal with the growing up 1n general. 
Others will deal with the adolescent during a short period of time. 
While still others are concerned with some special problem of the 
adolescent years. The extent to which the social setting of the adoles- 
cent is introduced will vary considerably—depending upon the author’s 
points of view, interests, and purposes. From a presentation of the 
bibliography in annotated form the reader will be able to find ma- 
terials relative to adolescence which will be of interest and value 
to him. 

Aldis, Dorothy. All Year Round. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1938. 

The influence of a mother’s triumphs and mistakes upon her three children, 

the nervous condition of a four-year-old, and the skillful treatment of an 


adolescent daughter are among the many interesting things sympathetically 
treated by the author. 

Allen, Hervey. Anthony Adverse. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1933. 
Orphaned Anthony’s solitary childhood in a convent, shut away almost 
completely from the outside world, is abnormal. His natural curiosity and 
need for young companions cannot be curbed and he finally has to be freed. 

Armstrong, Margaret. Fanny Kemble. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. 
This book furnishes a vivid picture of Victorian child psychology, revealing 
its differences from modern views. When Fanny’s family can do no more 
with her they turn her over to a boarding school. Her treatment there 
contradicts all modern practices. 

Baker, Mrs. D. D. Young Man With a Horn. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1938. 

Here is an example of innate ability strong enough to carry a youth from 
the confines of a poor environment to the heights of success. His interest in 
books and music helped him to ignore hardships. 
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Benney, Mark. Angels in Undress. New York: Random House, 1937. 
A boy’s unsuccessful struggles against the evils of post-war society and 
his attempts to compensate for the disadvantages of his social environment, 
result in harm to himself and others. 


Benson, Mrs. Sally. Junior Miss. New York: Random House, Inc., 1941. 
A collection of stories of Judy Grave and her family has been brought to- 
gether in this volume. The tales of Judy, a twelve-year-old pupil at a 
private school for girls in New York City, give a good insight into child 
nature and life in New York. 


Carter, John Franklin. The Rectory Family. New York: Coward-McCann 
Inc., 1937. 
This whole book is a picture of normal family life in New England in the 
period just before World War I. The sensitiveness of the children to 
ridicule, embarrassment, and failure is sympathetically presented. 


Childs, Marquis W. The Cabin. New York: Harper and Bros., 1944. 
This is an understanding story oi the life of a thirteen-year-old boy one 
summer on a Middle Western corn farm. Tragedies unfold and are suc- 
cessfully met. 


Clark, Walter Van Tilburg. The City of Trembling Leaves. New York: 
Random House, Inc. 
A lengthy and somewhat colorful story of adolescence and youth. The 
story is set in Reno and the nearby mountains. 


Cronin, A. J. Green Years. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1944. 
Green Years is a stirring story of Robert Shannon from his eighth year to 
his eighteenth. Robert may be classified as a waifish little boy, depending 
upon his grandfather for affection and security. 


Curie, Eve. Madame Curie. New York: Doubleday, Doran, and Co., 1933. 
A convincingly accurate, though brief, record of the super-scientist’s child- 
hood and the conditions and reverses that made her shy, nervous, over- 
emotional, and mature for her age but which could not squelch her genius. 


Delafield, E. Nothing is Safe. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. 
Because of unhappiness caused by a split home a brother and sister become 
very dependent upon each other. This dependence is blamed for a neurotic 
condition which the boy develops, and the two children are separated. Due 
to lack of understanding of the real difficulty it was never remedied and 
the children had to continue to suffer. 


De La Roche, Mazo. Growth of a Man. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1938. 
A complete misunderstanding of his behavior by his grandmother leads an 
eight-year-old boy to overvalue success in school. Weaknesses of nine- 
teenth century teaching are evident. Strict discipline at home and over- 
work do not lessen Shaw’s determination to succeed. 


De La Roche, Mazo. The Very House. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1937. 
In the form of fiction the author manages to set forth the principles of 
modern child psychology so that the lay reader can understand and perhaps 
transfer them to his own treatment of children. 


Dell, Floyd. Homecoming. New York: Little, Brown and Co., 1937. 
Even the love of parents cannot protect Floyd from the effects of poverty. 
Lack of friends leads him to seek refuge in books. 


Doyle, Helen M. A Child Went Forth. New York: Gotham House, Inc., 1934. 
During her whole childhood Helen adjusts to situations from which there 
is no escape. The strength of character she developed by overcoming these 
obstacles enriched her whole life. 


Ewen, David. The Unfinished Symphony. New York: Modern Classics Pub- 
lishers Inc., 1931. 
The author treats Schubert’s childhood as that of a genius and credits him 
with experiencing none of the normal reactions of a child. 
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Farrell, James T. Father and Son. New York: Vanguard Press, Inc., 1940. 
A lengthy but impressive story of the development of Danny O’Neill from 
adolescence up to the age of nineteen. There is a sort of realism presented 
which reveals the author’s understanding of human nature. 


Farrell, James T. A Star Is Lost. New York: Vanguard Press, Inc., 1938. 
Like Studs Lonergan by the same author, this book portrays a boy’s strug- 
gles with and defeat by his environment. The lack of adjustment of the 
school to the needs of the community it serves is also evident. 

Farrell, James T. Studs Lonergan. New York: Vanguard Press, Inc., 1932. 
This story presents a sociological study of the influences of a vigorous but 
often unfortunate environment upon Studs Lonergan, a son of middle-class 
Chicago. , 

Field, Isobel. This Life I’ve Loved. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1937. 
Isobel Field’s story furnishes a study of the effect a change of environment 
had upon her childhood, and the way her experiences in a mining camp 
influenced her life in a large city. 

Gibbs, A. Hamilton. The Need We Have. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1936. 
Denny at fourteen impresses one as the impish, young-for-his-age result 
of an oversheltered childhood, and then as a prodigiously mature mind of 
adult level insight, judgment, and subtlety. 

Gosta of Gerjerstam, (Translated by Birkeland). Northern Summer. New 

York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1938. 
The author has succeeded in picturing the happy development of children 
in a family living on a Norwegian island. Free from social conventions, and 
aided by the enthusiasm and guidance of their parents, they live naturally 
and happily together. 

Gunnarsson, Gunnar. Ships in the Sky. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1938. 
Although the life of a child in Iceland must of necessity be quite different 
from that of children in our country, this book presents a valuable picture 
of how a child develops in lonely regions where the family is his whole 
society. 

Hagedorn, Hermann. Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1938. 
As the youngest child in the family Edwin Arlington Robinson was neglec- 
ted, but was probably saved from maladjustment by his play life with the 
neighborhood gang. Although not encouraged by others, his poetic talents 
developed naturally. 

Hall, Marjory. After a Fashion. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943. 

This is a story of a young girl’s career in the world of fashion. 

Harriman, John. Winter Term. New York: Howell, Soskin Publishers, Inc., 
1940. 

The author presents an unsentimental story of American schoolboy life; 
and in this he shows unusual understanding of how boys think and feel. 

Herbert, F. H. Meet Corliss Archer. New York: Random House, Inc., 1944. 
Corliss, a sub-deb daughter of a well-to-do lawyer in an American city, 
is well known to many through the Good Housekeeping stories. The author 
presents some interesting experiences in Corliss’ home and social life. 

Hulme, Katheryn. We Lived As Children. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1938. 

Although often unhappy because their parents were divorced this family 
of children lived a fairly satisfactory life. Many of the characteristic 
periods of childhood, including gang life, collecting, etc., are included. 

L’ Engle, Madelene. The Small Rain. New York: The Vanguard Press, Inc., 
1945. 

This is a touching story of the problems encountered by a young and tal- 
ented artist during the adolescent years. Her disillusionments are charac- 
teristic of the life of many adolescents filled with zeal and ambition. 

Leslie, Doris. Full Flavor. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934. 

Although she was restrained by her mother, who tried to make her life the 
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confined life of her contemporaries, Catherine managed to take her place 
as a business woman of the world. 

Llewellyn, Richard. How Green Was My Valley. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1941. 

A dramatic story of the struggles of a boy against the odds of poverty and 
class distinction in a mining area. His difficulties, privations, and thwart- 
ings are presented in an understanding manner. 

Maugham, Somerset W. Of Human Bondage. New York: Modern Library, 

Inc., 1940. 
From a protected, pampered childhood Philip Cary is placed under the 
guardianship of his disciplinary uncle. Lack of understanding at home and 
humiliation caused by the ridicule of his clubfoot by his schoolmates and 
teachers makes him supersensitive and unhappy. 

Maxwell, William. The Folded Leaf. New York: Harper and Bros., 1945. 
This is a story of the friendship begun by two normal boys at the age of 
fifteen. The conditions which draw them together, and the unfolding events 
of their friendship makes the book an interesting as well as good portrayal 
of human relationships. 

Miller, Sidney. Roots in the Sky. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. 
Through poverty and nationality difficulties these children of Jewish-Amer- 
ican stock had many chances, if not justifications for going wrong. The 
unifying kinship and loyalty to race standards upheld by the Jewish religion 
helped avert a tragedy. 

Morris, Hilda. The Long View. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937. 

This author is interested in showing how Asher Allen was influenced by his 
sober Quaker environment and forced pride in his family name. 

Parish, Anne. Poor Child. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 

A tragic story of a twelve-year-old boy in need of security and affection, 
established in a household where he was neither loved nor understood. 

Powell, E. Alexander. Gone Are the Days. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1938. 

The author visualizes objectively the conventional childhood experiences of 
the eighties and nineties in Syracuse, New York. The artificiality and 
restraint of the period are emphasized. 

Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan. The Yearling. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
Inc., 1938. ‘ 

Jody’s solitary environment leads him instinctively to find companionship 
in nature. His father’s influence helps the boy to develop a strong character. 

Robertson, Eileen A. Summer’s Lease. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. 
This is a story and a psychological study of a sensitive boy who was further 
handicapped by weak eyesight. There are the trials and pains of the boy 
as he tries to cope with problems accentuated by refined but unsuccessful 
home conditions. 

Rolvaag, O. E. Peter Victorious. New York: A. L. Burt Co., Inc., 1938. 

This sensitive, inquisitive Dakota boy is too eager to grow up, is old for his 
age, and lives through emotional periods approaching maladjustment. A 
contrast between two teachers is especially well done. Like a number of 
other authors Rolvaag criticizes the effects of certain religious experiences 
upon children. 

Sale, Elizabeth. Recitation from Memory. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 

Inc., 1943. 
This is a story of the growing up of Fenella in the home of a happy letter 
carrier of Tacoma, Washington. It is written from the viewpoint of an older 
person looking back on happenings during the earlier years of life, and 
especially the years from the tenth to the fourteenth birthdays. The story 
is one filled with much action and adventure, with the introduction of many 
characters to enliven and make more realistic the events and happenings 
affecting Fenella. 
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Seckville-West, V. Saint Joan of Arc. New York: Doubleday Doran and 

Co., Inc., 1936. 
Because little is known about Joan’s childhood Seckville-West’s account 
indicating that neither her inheritance nor her environment made her great, 
but that she became great in spite of them is very brief and not very re- 
vealing. 

Sessions, Ruth Huntington. Sixty Odd: A Personal History. Battleboro, Vt.: 

Stephen Daye Press, 1936. 
In this, another story of childhood in Cambridge at the time of the great 
intellectuals, the need for individual treatment in school, and the value of 
teaching skills for success as well as many other modern practices are 
mentioned. 

Shanks, Edward. Tom Tiddler’s Ground. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1934. 
Tom Florey’s high intelligence helps him to advance quickly in school in 
spite of himself. The antagonistic attitude of Tom’s father toward his 
progress does not extinguish the boy’s determination to escape from the 
confines of his home town. 

Shaw, Lou. Rickshaw Boy. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 1945. 
An adventure story of a Chinese boy whose dream of happiness was to 
own a rickshaw. 

Smith, Betty. A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. New York: Harper and Bros., 1943. 
A colorful presentation of the childhood and youth of Francie Nolan, her 
family, and ber friends. There is beauty and wholesomeness intermingled 
with plain realism in the problems faced by Francie as she strives to find 
for herself a place of usefulness in a larger social environment. 

Spring, Howard. My Son, My Son! New York: Viking Press, Inc., 1938. 
Parental attempts to shape the lives of two boys result in tragedy. One- 
sided personalities fail to fit the sons for adult life. Lack of understanding 
by the parents seems to have an effect upon the characters of all the chil- 
dren. 

Strong, L. A. C. Sea Wall. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1933. 

A simple, realistic portrayal of a childhood, undirected and often bewil- 
dering. Nicky is convincing as a neglected child whose impressions and 
reactions are a result of overheard adult conversation. At a typical Eng- 
lish public school of the early twentieth century he is slighted and made 
miserable by rough practices of the students and faculty. 

Strong, L. A.C. The Seven Arms. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1933. 
This novel concerning the life of a large family of children reveals char- 
acters ranging from one extreme to the other. Included are the extrovert, 
bossy, thoughtful, daydreaming, weak, dependent, independent and delicate 
types of children whose characters react upon each other. 

Sullivan, Mark. The Education of an American. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran, and Co., Inc., 1938. 

Although the author probably overemphasizes his earliest recollections we 
obtain a picture of his simple, hardworking childhood, his satisfying school 
experiences, and his relations with his brothers and sisters. 

Tarkington, Booth. The Fighting Littles. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Inc., 1941. 

The author gives an interesting and oftentimes funny presentation of the 
conflicts between youth and its parents. The teen-age children appear as 
real characters in their revolt against parental controls. 

Tarkington, Booth. Little Orvie. New York: Grossett and Dunlap, Inc., 1933. 
This is a commendable handbook of how to get results opposite to what 
you want in dealing with children. Popularized through clever handling are 
the problems of nagging, thwarting, comparison with other children, dis- 
cussion of child in his presence, shaming, etc. 

Van Etten, Winifred. I Am the Fox. New York: Little, Brown and Co., 1936. 
Through lack of understanding and individual treatment by her elders, 

Selma Temple developed many misconceptions and fears. 
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ba H. G. Experiment in Autobiography. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1934. 


In this book about himself H. G. Wells attempts to explain all his reactions 
to situations and conditions in a psychological way. He manages, however, 
to give a fairly good impression of child life in the nineteenth century. 
Wilkins, Vaughan. And So Victoria. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 
Christopher Harnisn, the boy who plays such an important part in this 
historical novel, leads a strange and unnatural life. Used as a foil by un- 
scrupulous schemers, he suffers both physical and mental hardship. 
Zugsmith, Leane. Home Is Where You Hang Your Childhood. New York: 
Random House, Inc., 1937. 
In this collection of short fiction the author’s tendency is to portray the 
child of abnormal circumstances, such as one of a divorced father and a 
mentally defective mother. Her treatment of them is good in proportion 
to the situation. 











































TO LEARN TO READ YOU MUST READ 


ANNIE C. PARRISH 
Bethel Woman’s College 


“From eighty-five to ninety-five of a student’s study time is spent 
in reading, and no pains should be spared to develop his reading 
habits to the highest possible degree.”! 

Concurring with Wrenn in this opinion, the Dean of the Senior 
College, the English Faculty, and the Director of the Reading Clinic 
at George Peabody College for Teachers initiated in December, 1944, 
a remedial reading program, involving the 196 members of the fresh- 
man English classes. These students were given screening tests: the 
Kuhlman-Anderson Tests of Mental Ability and the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Tests, Form AM. On the basis of the resulting scores the fresh- 
men were divided into sections—two regular sections and two 
remedial. 

In the light of recent research in this field it was not surprising 
to learn from the test results that of the original 196 students tested, 
eighty-nine or 44 per cent were below their normal reading level of 
grade thirteen. Of these eighty-nine twenty-six were not re-enrolled 
in January—a high mortality of about one in three, which is to be 
expected, if nonetheless deplored, in such a handicapped group. Still 
the other two out of three might pull through their difficulties with 
help. 

Consequently, it was with a group of sixty-three, divided into two 
sections, that English 112 was organized on January 5, 1945. They 
were an odd assortment, ranging in age from seventeen to thirty- 
eight, in I. Q., from 85 to 134, and in reading ability from a grade 
level of 5.9 to 12.7. This last scatter of nearly seven years seems 
large, but since reading experts recognize a reading range of six 
grades within any one grade,” such figures must be faced again and 
again. 

Further analysis of English 112 revealed the presence of seven 
boys—4 F’s, returned veterans, and seventeen-year-olds; a dozen 
public health nurses twenty-four to thirty eight years old, for whom 
English 112 was a requirement; and some fifty girls, eighteen to 
twenty, recently out of high school, now with three quarter hours 







*Wrenn, Gilbert C., and Cole, Louella. How to Read Rapidly and Well: 
A Manual of Silent Reading. Stanford: Stanford Press, 1935. 

“Louis Shores, Basic Reference Books. Chicago: American Library Assn., 
9. 
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credit in English 111. All in all, English 112 presented great diver- 
sity. 

But one thing they had in common: all were poor readers. Their 
rate of reading and level of comprehension were low; the meanings 
of words, sentences, and paragraphs were not readily apparent to 
these students; they could not do directed reading in prose, much 
less in poetry; they could not adequately select key words or use 
an index. They could not sufficiently well follow directions or work 
under time pressure—all these weaknesses despite the fact that on 
the Kuhlman-Anderson the range of I. Q.’s was from 85 to 134, with 
half the group above 103. 

In short, nearly half the freshman class were poor readers in every 
respect, but not apparently from lack of native ability. The causes 
obviously lay elsewhere, and the remedies were yet to be found and 
applied. The outcomes no one could foresee. 

This paper is written in order to show the class procedures and in- 
structional materials used in this remedial reading program and to 
list the results as far as they are demonstrable. 


READING PROGRAM 


This reading program was predicated on the beliefs that: 


(1) Such students as those in English 112 read poorly because 
they never have read. 

(2) They do not know how to find and use books, nor how to 
choose them in line with their own interests. 

(3) They have not been trained to apply appropriate reading 
techniques for different purposes. 

(4) Finally, while there may be an occasional mechanical weak- 
ness or psychological difficulty, by and large the problem is one of 
motivation. 

The first class meeting, then, was spent in answering the question, 
“What are your past experiences with, and what is your present 
attitude toward, reading and writing?” The concensus seemed to 
be, “We have rarely read or written anything we didn’t have to do; 
we read and write so slowly that we find no pleasure in either; we 
own very few books ourselves, and our families only a few more; 
very few magazines or newspapers circulate across our tables; there 
are many other leisure-time occupations we like better than reading.” 
A few notable exceptions, of course, could be found among the an- 
swers, but this was their general tenor. 

Even with the paucity of reading experience, however, there was 
everywhere evidence of willingness—even eagerness—to try to de- 
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velop the art of reading. These students did not possess it, but they 
wished to acquire it. They adopted from Ruth Strang’s Study Ex- 
ercises the early New England settler’s twelve famous rules for im- 
proving one’s reading ability:* 

(1) Read. (2) Read. (3) Read some more. (4) Read anything. (5) 
Read about everything. (6) Read enjoyable things. (7) Read things 
you yourself enjoy. (8) Read and talk about it. (9) Read carefully 
some things, (10) Read on the run most things. (11) Don’t think 
about reading, but (12) just read. 


LrBRARY EXCURSIONS 


The first trip to the Youth Collection at the Peabody Library was 
made as a class group during a class period. Among well-filled shelves 
the students were encouraged to browse, each following his own 
bent. Nature, Arts and Crafts, Nursing, Child care, Children’s pic- 
ture books, agriculture, poetry, drama, music were among the most 
popular fields. Any books which caught their attention deserved a 
bibliography card to be shared later with the group in class. This 
sort of reading seemed to be an entirely new ‘experience for most 
of English 112. They had been taught, they said, that any book worth 
reading at all was worth reading well; if you began a book, you should 
finish it, etc. The browsing techniques they had never acquired; 
the vision of becoming acquainted with the books by handling them 
they had never glimpsed. 

Even so, on May 9, after four months of such experiences, one stu- 
dent could write on “Browsing”: 


Not until recently did this word reveal its hidden meaning and beauty to 
me. Although it is defined as meaning to nibble off, it strikes me more deeply. 
Besides just nibbling off, there is that sweet peace and joy of choosing what 
to nibble from and how much to partake of when we are turned loose in a 
great stack of books such as we are privileged to handle. Four months ago 
I was humiliated at the thought of reading like this, but before long I became 
so attached to reading that I can hardly wait for a spare minute to dive into 
a book. 


FreE READING SHELF 


In order to simplify the reading procedures there was installed in 
the friendly atmosphere of the Y-Room an expanding Free-Reading 
Shelf. Here were circulated some five hundred books, one hundred 
at a time, the twenty-five least popular being removed and retired 
each week and replaced by fresh books. In this way the lists be- 
came increasingly pertinent as time went on. 


*Ruth Strang. Study Type of Reading Exercises. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939, P. ITI. 
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The choices were determined week after week on the basis of 
mature reading matter with simple style, attractive format, and the 
expressed interests of the students as revealed by their daily obser- 
vation cards and their weekly themes. Such sources as Nellie Lom- 
bard’s Looking at Life through American Literature, Lenrow’s Read- 
er’s Guide to Prose Fiction, the reading lists prepared by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and Ruth Strang’s Gateways to Read- 
able Books all proved helpful in making the weekly choices,‘—es- 
pecially the last mentioned, which notes titles with approximate 
reading difficulty expressed in terms of grade level. 

The quantitative results of this free-reading program, while not 
too reliable, at least give some idea of the bulk of the response: the 
total figures ran to 3,030 titles reported on by the class, the bottom 
figure only eight (from a foreign student), the average 52, the top, 
155—these including books read in entirety, in part, and merely 
browsed through. 

More important than mere figures, however, were the changed 
attitudes as revealed by the daily communication cards: 


I have been stimulated to read more and different types of books. ... By 
setting as a goal two books a week,’ I have found that the excuse, “I haven’t 
time,” isn’t entirely true, for it is possible to force oneself to read and to get 
it done in that time. May 23. 

I am another one who thought it impossible to read a book every two days, 
but I see it can be done....I am glad the books were set aside for us to 
read. Maybe if I read a lot, I’ll learn to read.... January 31. 

The two most expressive words I know for the occasion are “thank you”— 
thank you for helping me overcome the dread of writing and the dread of 


reading. It is really amazing how my attitude toward these two subjects 
has changed. ...Same student, May 11. 


The important point to note in this connection is that all this read- 
ing was voluntary, with no reports required except the annotated bib- 
liography card, which served as a record and as means of provoking 
class discussion. These cards were in many cases revealing of the 
students’ somewhat limited experience and understanding, and at 
the same time of their sincerity and eagerness to get at the heart 
of their own difficulties, to combat their prejudices, and to formulate 
their own opinions. For example, take this comment on Black Boy: 


‘Still another helpful series of lists has been prepared by Wm. H. F. Lamont. 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. These may be had—some 
dozen lists all told—for three cents each by writing direct to Prof. Lamont 
at Rutgers. 


*This goal of two or three books a week was never set except as a possible 
one for a good reader. 

‘For a discussion of the daily-communication card technique see ch. vi. 
of Roberts, Kaulfers and Kefauver’s English for Social Living. 
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Beyond all this doubt this is a very exaggerated story of colored life in the 
South. It gives us something to think about, however, for if this one Negro 
felt that inferior among the whites, then there’s bound to be plenty of others. 
Before reading this book and Native Son, I was totally unaware of the habits, 
customs, and language of Negroes, and they still seem unbelievable. 

The cards were also utilized by Mrs. Susan Harris as the basis for 
a project in the Library School.* By a cumulative process she ar- 
rived at a list of the most-used books (see Table 1) and a classifica- 
tion of the types (see Table IV). Mrs. Harris’s study regrettably 
refers to only the first third of the titles, for her tabulations were 
made before the final sets of cards were in. Even so, these figures 
represent an adequate sampling from which may be seen the di- 
versity of interests in this series of reading; the character of the’ 
books which were popular; the influence of the war in the choices; 
the effect of the current press, cinema, and radio; and the serious 
psychological and social aspects of these students’ reading. 

Table 1, pages 28-29, shows the percentage of the students’ choices in 
various fields. It is normal that the largest percentage should be 
in fiction, but there are also respectable percentages in Social Science, 
History, Biography, the Arts, and Language. The picture books were 
perhaps artificially stimulated in class. Religion and Science, which 
seem to be omitted, only seem so because titles from those catego- 
ries were not represented among the books most often circulated. 
In reality they were both present and read, as the cards, but not the 
figures, show. 


TABLE 1 
OrpeER OF PopuLARITY OF TITLES READ 

No. : 
Circulation Title Author 
16 You Have Seen Their Faces .... Bourke-White 
13 This Is Living Peattie 

9 The Human Comedy ; ... Saroyan 

9 Guadalcanal Diary Tregaskis 

9 The Raft Trumbell 

8 Best Broadcasts of 1939-1940 Wylie 

8 The Good Earth sie 2 rn 

8 Good Night, Sweet Prince Fowler 

8 Dream Days .. Grahame 

7 New York, Oddly Enough Show 

7 Time Out for Living Partridge 

7 How to Make Good in College Hamrick 

6 The Keys of the Kingdom Rounds 

6 Shadows on the Rock Cather 

6 Lumbercamp... ache debe ee Shei as Cronin 


‘Susan Harris. “A study of the Remedial Reading Program of Freshman 
College Students at George Peabody College for Teachers.” Unpublished 
Study, Library School, George Peabody College for Teachers, June, 1945. 
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6 ME I oe ke 0's bok Rs as cise o's =o Roberts 

6 A Tree Grows in Brooklyn...... eh: Smith 

6 The Moon Is Down..... hak Ae Steinbeck 

6 ES ee ae Carlson 

6 I Went to Pit College See Gilfillin 

6 How They Make a Motion Picture F Hoadley 

6 Doctor of the North Country........ McComb 

5 ERE UNC rhs Seer, gio ot Gf Cather 

TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE CLASSIFICATION OF TITLES 

Classification Percentage 
1. General WERE, REE Py RS eee ae rats Sa . 020 
Se ee ke ee a .030 
RI Ie Se et ae go ci 5 .000 
a SNE NIN oa onic Ss ins WG so els gee 115 
ES ENTE ETE EET PE ‘ 100 
De SO Tis Sot De .000 
7. Useful Arts .. ogy RE ey ea .020 

A et eee eae ae .080 
8. Fiction ark Griiernc de eegke RCIA a argon ls KES : .360 
EY GA att oo oh SP eh . 130 
ST I og oe ng ctw alee 0 Ries 125 
De nk csste w widen ooo baie’ .020 
INCE otis ete ck uch ne ctiee a 1.000 


LIBRARY TRAINING 


Early in the first term’s training it was discovered that the ways 
of libraries were mysteries to most of English 112. Card catalogues 
did not readily yield up their secrets to them; the reference room 
was cold and forbidding; the open stacks held no allure; the compli- 
cations of periodical indexes and bound volumes baffled them. They 
did not like libraries. 

They began with conducted tours through the Peabody and the 
Joint University Libraries, Under convoy of a member of the li- 
brary staff, they surveyed, library manual in hand, the workings 
of reserve shelves and reference room; they traced the Dewey Dec- 
imal System along the shelves in the stacks; they envied the graduate 
students their carrels; they listened to records in the audio-visual 
room; they peeped into the micro-photograph room and even pene- 
trated into the vault where lay the rare books of the college. 

Later, at the suggestion of the class, still another visit to the libra- 
ry was devoted entirely to the reference room. Here Mrs. Duncan, 
the reference librarian, had displayed on two long double tables the 
twenty Peabody Visual Aids to the Use of the Library, each with the 
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book to which it referred. There lay Kane’s Famous First Facts and 
Kunitz’s Twentieth Century Authors, the Lincoln Library of Inform- 
ation, Bartlett and Brewer and Harper, with the chart making vis- 
ual use. of each particular tool.s After a week’s work with these 
aids the Peabody Library Information Test® climaxed the study. Our 
chief regret lay in the discovery that preparation of Form B of this 
test has been halted by the war, so that the improvement in library 
skills could not be adequately measured. Even so, as an exploratory 
procedure and as a teaching tool, one form was valuable. 


Books For A FRESHMAN’S SHELF 


The final project in the library training program arose as a result 
of these library excursions and the extended interest of the fresh- 
men in what books were best for their own personal shelves. In 
an effort to crystallize these ideas into definite choices, the reference 
librarian suggested that each student make a list of books he would 
like to own. These lists grew into personal summaries of book ex- 
periences and developing tastes. They were arranged by the Dewey 
Decimal System in arder to make it easy for the librarian to collect 
and arrange individual displays. In this way they attracted atten- 
tion in the library at large. “Books for a Freshman’s Shelf” became 
a slogan for posters, and everybody stopped to see whose books were 
on display today. 

Texts: College Reader’s Supplement, Reader’s Digest, Sunday 
Edition of New York Times. 

The reading program was further strengthened by the use in class 
of the College Edition of the Reader’s Digest and the Sunday Edition 
of the New York Times. “The College Reader’s Supplement,” with 
its timed reading charts and vocabulary lists, proved popular and 
with the Times furnished a text to be used in many different ways: 
for directed reading, summaries, outlines; for practice in reading 
maps, charts, and diagrams; for locating key words, topic sentences, 
and paragraph patterns. But all these technicalities were kept sub- 
ordinated to the real drive of the Wednesday’s lesson, “What’s in the 
new Times?” Students who had never seen a New York Times 
came to know and respect its various sections; they acquired skill 
in how to read a newspaper;'® they knew and cared about the country 
they lived in and about the exciting world at large. 


‘Ruby Ethel Cundiff, ed. Peabody Visual Aids to the Use of the Library. 
Chicago: Follett Book Company, 1940. 

*Louis Shores and Joseph E. Moore, ed. Peabody Library Information Test, 
Form A. Nashville: Educational Test Bureau, 1940. 

Edgar Dale’s How to Read a Newspaper was useful for instruction in these 
techniques. 
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MaGazZINnE StTuDy 


Again, at the suggestion of the students, we undertook a rather 
extensive study of periodicals. Following Hortense Fox’s lead in her 
English Journal article “Undergraduates Explore the Magazine 
World,” the class filled three bulletin boards with magazine covers, 
grouped into broad categories suggested by the series of articles 
on magazines in Scribners (1938). Each student undertook to make 
herself a specialist in the field of some one magazine or group of 
magazines. This project entailed considerable library work, record- 
ed on cards in anticipation of an oral report. At this point, however, 
some members of the class who had not had term paper writing ask- 
ed to be allowed to write their reports with footnotes and biblio- 
graphies as approved in Schmitz’s Preparing the Research Paper, 
Cooper and Robins’ Manual and Models for the Term Paper, and Flex- 
ner’s Making Books Work. In this process the libraries’ Cardex— 
files of magazines, periodical indexes,'! and bound volumes of var- 
ious magazines became common property. Magazines previously 
not known at all were explored and discoveries shared: anniversary 
issues of Scrihners, The Nation, Saturday Review, Poetry Magazine, 
the laboratory reports of the Consumers Union; unfamiliar music 
and art magazines—each student choosing something in line with 
his own vocational interest or hobby.’” 


VOCABULARY STUDY 


The first set of themes and the first vocabulary tests were indica- 
tive of vocabulary weaknesses. To be specific, in the beginning only 
5 per cent of the class scored above 105 words, the college freshman 
level on the Inglis Vocabulary Test, Form A. Webster’s Collegiates 
were for a while the order of the day. In this season they were so 
hard to get that it became a personal triumph to appear with a new 
copy still fresh in the cover. But with second-hand and borrowed 
copies we made shift to use all the free materials put out by the 
Merriam people for dictionary study—“Interesting Origins of Words,” 
the phonetics guide called “The Sheriff’s Dilemma,” “Better Diction- 
ary Work Habits,” etc. Each student also had a copy of Norwood’s 
workbook Concerning Words. Our findings support those at the Uni- 


“The use of the periodical index was a very gradual process, with a simple 
assignment at first: locate Ruth T. Shaw’s “Out of the Mouths of Babes” or 
Helen Keller’s “Three Days to All’”—with just enough of the content of the 
article to whet the appetite. 

“Curis Gentry. Vocational Inventory was used for guidance purposes. also 
o personality tests listed in the bibliography—Allport, Hanover, Erickson, 
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versity of South Carolina—that any student conscientiously checking 
this book raises his vocabulary skills by one-third. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Constant exposure to book talk, continued library excursions and 
definite training in library techniques, a free-reading program with 
a wide range of books and magazines, the use of current periodicals 
as the basis for developing better work habits—these were the rem- 
edies applied in the remedial reading program offered in English 112, 
at George Peabody College, January to June, 1945. 

The measurable results were presented on a profile chart, which 
made it possible at the same time to indicate the growth in individ- 
ual skills and the improvement in the class standing. Here werd 
recorded the Kuhlman-Anderson, the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, 
Forms AM, BM, CM, the Co-operative English Tests, Forms R and 
S, broken down to show speed of reading, level of comprehension 
and vocabulary, and finally the Inglis Vocabulary Tests, Form A 
and B, along with the chronological age of each student. This chart 
—at least the upper portions of it—was used both with group and 
with individuals to show progress and to indicate possible levels of 
achievement. It was tangible evidence of where the groups had start- 
ed and of the goals it had attained. 

It is unfortunately impossible to reproduce, the chart in these 
pages. Suffice it to say, that the three forms of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests illustrate the general trend of all the figures: in De- 
cember, Form AM indicated that everybody in the remedial sections 
read below the expected norm of thirfeenth grade level; in March, 
half of the original group read at or above that point; and in May 
three-fourths were normal. 

In June, eleven students of the original group still read at between 
eighth and twelfth grade level. The range of I. Q.’s for these students 
was 87-94, a fact which might lead us to infer some correlation be- 
tween I. Q. and ability to improve in reading habits. We might 
so infer except for two reasons: (1) experimental programs and 
careful research have clearly demonstrated that the ability to read 
well is independent of native intelligence.’* (2) in this reading pro- 
gram just as many people of low intelligence reached the expected 
norm as did not reach it, and no one failed to improve, regardless 
of I. Q. 

Sometimes the improvement was as spectacular as six years—as 
for example, Martha D, whose score on Form AM was 7-4 and on 


**Reading Ability and the War Effort, Psycho-Educational Clinic Pamphlet, 
Harvard University, Oct. 1, 1942. 
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Cm, 13 plus. Again the scores showed a gradual rise on successive 
tests, as for example, Louise B. whose scores ran: Form AM—9.8, 
BM—11.8, Cm, 13 plus, Naturally there were occasional drops in 
successive scores, notably Betty W., whose score runs 11:4, 13, 11:4. 
Such a score would lead one to suspect an error in measurement, 
especially since this was a good student. Still another factor which 
must not be forgotten is that these students became increasingly 
testwise as time went on, so that as is always the case in such situa- 
tions, the figures may not be entirely reliable. 

Even so, figures or no figures, it seems evident that the improvement 
made in English 112, George Peabody College, January—June, 1945, 
is sufficiently striking to justify the conclusion that to learn to read 
you must read—“Read anything . . . read enjoyable things . . . read 
and talk about it . . . just READ.” 
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INDENTED WORD CARDS AS A SENSORI-MOTOR 
AID IN VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 


R. A. PULLIAM 
and 
Clinical Assistants 
Delta State Teachers College 
Cleveland, Mississippi 


Tracing as an aid in learning words has long been advocated. 
Quintilian in A, D. 68 recommended having children trace words cut 
in wood boards in teaching them to retain words in reading.’ Various 
other devices have been resorted to such as braille and sandtray 
writing, in an effort to make the learning of words permanent. Hus- 
bands in his maze experiment shows that the learning rate is much 
more rapid with finger contact than when a pencil is used.” 

More recently Fernald has demonstrated the value of tracing as a 
means of teaching new and difficult words.* 

The purpose of this study is to evaluate tracing indented words on 
a prepared set of basic vocabulary cards as a technique of teaching 
new words. 

Two methods of instruction were employed in this experiment. 
Method I involved tracing words indented in heavy cardboard with 
both finger and pencil contact. The word card was presented and the 
word was pronounced for the child by the teacher. The child then 
traced the word with finger contact, saying the word as he traced it. 

After the finger tracing, the child traced the word with a pencil 
on transparent paper placed over the indented word—again saying 
the word as he traced it. After tracing the word in this manner three 
times, he was asked to reproduce the word on a second sheet of paper 
without looking at the copy. The words were reviewed at the end of 
each period of instruction and illustrated in context. The daily period 
of instruction was ten minutes in length, and only four words were 
attempted in each period. The words used in this method were taken 
from those missed in list B, described below. 

Method II was the same as that employed in introducing and teach- 
ing an isolated word in individual instruction, except that the word 


*Quintilian, Book I, Sec. 1. T. Haarhoof, Schools of Gaul, pp. 58-59, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1920. 

*Husbands, R. W., “Human Learning on a Four-Section Elevated Finger- 
maze,” Journal General Psychology, I: 2-14, 1928. 

*Fernald, Grace M., Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects, pp. 35 ff., 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, N. Y., 1943. 
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was not traced as in Method I. The child did, however, write the 
word after having studied it. 

The word, typed in small letters, was presented and the teacher pro- 
nounced it for the child. There was some discussion of the word; its 
peculiarities in contour were noted as well as its likeness to other words 
already familiar to the child. Phonetic clues were also made use of. 
The meaning of the word was discussed and it was illustrated in a 
sentence. The child was then asked to write the word in a completion 
exercise. Finally, as in Method I above, the words were reviewed after 
each period of instruction and illustrated in context. 

The words used under this method were selected from those missed 
in list A, described below. 

Methods I and II were identical in one respect; in both methods 
the child wrote the word with a pencil after having learned it. 

Each pupil was taught an equal number of words that he had 
missed on each of the two correlated word lists. The same teacher 
taught the pupil, using methods I and II described above and being 
careful to have the pupil spend the same amount of time under 
each method. 

In selecting the words of the study, five children from the Edu- 
cational Clinic at Delta State Teachers College and twenty-five children 
from the College Demonstration School were tested on 250 common 
basic words. Of the words 218 were taken from the Dolch List; the 
pronoun I and the article a were dropped from the Dolch List. Thirty- 
two common words were added to the 218 Dolch words, making a total 
of 250 words in the word test. 

An effort was made to pair the 250 words as to configuration and 
as to difficulty. As an example, list A‘ contained such words as 
was, no, and though paired against saw, on and through in the B list. 
After three such pairings, the test with the thirty children yielded 
correlation coefficient of .95+.01. 

Table I shows the number of words missed in list A and list B 
by each of the children on the word test: 





“List B was taught by tracing designated as Method I. List A was taught 
by the usual method designated as Mehod II. 
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TABLE I 


Worps MIsSeEpD tn Lists A AND B On INITIAL TEST 











Pupil “a wee x Y xX: yy? Y 
| 48 49 22.1 22.234 488.41 494.350 431.37 
2 45 42 19.1 15.234 364.81 232.074 290.96 
3 43 39 17.1 12.234 292.41 149.670. 209.20 
4 39 42 13.1 15.234 171.61 232.074 290.96 
5 38 38 12.1 11.234 146.41 126.202 135.93 
6 29 34 3.1 7.234 9.61 52.330 22.42 
7 28 24 2.1 -2.766 4.41 7.650 -5.80 
8 28 24 2.1 -2.766 4.41 7.650 +5.80 
9 28 24 2.1 -2.766 4.41 7.650 -5.80 
10 27 25 1.1 -1.766 1.21 3.118 -1.94 
ll 25 27 -9 .234 81 054 -.21 
12 25 27 -9 .234 81 054 -.21 
13 25 27 -9 234 81 054 -21 
14 24 24 -1.9 -2.766 3.61 7.650 5.25 
15 24 24 -1.9 -2.766 3.61 7.650 5.25 
16 24 21 -1.9 -5.766 3.61 33.246 10.95 
17 24 27 -1.9 234 3.61 054 -.44 
18 24 21 -1.9 -5.766 3.61 33.246 10.95 
19 22 22 -3.9 -4.766 15.21 22.714 18.58 
20 22 22 -3.9 -4.766 15.21 22.714 18.58 
21 21 21 -49 -5.766 24.01 33.246 228.25 
22 21 20 -4.9 -6.766 24.01 45.778 33.15 
23 20 23 -5.9 -3.766 34.81 14.182 22.21 
24 20 21 -5.9 -5.766 34.81 33.246 34.01 
25 20 23 -5.9 -3.766 34.81 14.182 22.21 
26 19 19 ‘6.9  -7.766 47.61 60.310 53.58 
27 16 27 -9.9 .234 98.01 054 -2.31 
28 16 24 -9.9 -2.766 98.01 7.650 27.38 
29 16 21 -9.9  -5.766 98.01 33.246 57.08 
30 16 21 -9.9  -5.766 98.01 33.246 57.08 
aes 803 ~ 0 020 2130.70 1715.25 1822.63 
M (A) = 26.9 
M(B) =26 7¢6 
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The words in list A were typed on cards in small letters. The words 
in list B were printed in indented letters on heavy cardboard. Half 
of the children were taught first by method I then by method II; the 
other half of the group were taught first by method II and then by 
method I. This procedure was followed in order to equate whatever 
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confusion might arise from the similarities of the configuration of 
the words in the two lists. 

Eighteen children, out of the thirty used in correlating the two 
groups of words, were selected for the experimental program. Six of 
the children were seriously retarded in reading; five of the six children 
were clinical cases. Of the other twelve children four were considered 
slow. The remaining eight children were making normal progress 
in school. : 

The grade classification of the eighteen children was as follows: 
Grade 2 six children, grade 3 five children, grade 4 three chil- 
dren, grade 5 one child, grade 7 one child, grade 8 one child, and 
grade 9 one child. 

The median I. Q. of the group is 108 with a range of 98 to 116. 


EVALUATION OF THE Two METHODS 


As a means of evaluating the two methods of teaching new words, 
the eighteen children were re-tested on the two word lists two weeks 
after the close of the instructional period. The children were not 
told that they would be tested on the words and no further review 
or drill was given. 





TABLE II 
Per CENT oF Worps KNOwN Two WEEKS AFTER INSTRUCTION 
Pupil ‘List A *List B 
1 25% 50% 
2 50% 100% 
3 50% 100% 
4 42% 93% 
5 62% 88% 
6 12% 75% 
7 50% 100% 
8 25% 88% 
9 50% 100% 
10 25% 100% 
ll 62% 87% 
12 37% 100% 
13 50% 100% 
14 50% 75% 
15 37% 92% 
16 12% 87% 
17 62% 87% 
18 25% 75% 





Median (B) equals 89.5 
Median (A) equals 44.5 

*List A—non-tracing method 
*List B—tracing method 
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As shown in Table II, the median per cent of retention under the 
indented word card tracing method is 89.5 per cent, while the median 
per cent of retention under the non-tracing method is 44.5 per cent. 
It will be observed further that every child retained a higher per- 
centage of the words taught by the indented word card method than 
of the words taught by the other method. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The percentage of retention is much greater under the indented 
word card tracing method than under the non-tracing method. 

2. The indented word cards seem to be an excellent device for use 
in vocabulary development. 

3. This experiment indicates that remedial teaching may be con- 
siderably facilitated through the use of the indented word cards. 

(This study was made in collaboration with Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, 

Peabody College 1, Nashville, Tenn., and Dr. Lester R. Wheeler, 
State College, Johnson City, Tenn.) 








THE BAPTISTS AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


HIGHT C MOORE 
Nothing original; all is reflected light—Balzac 


From the orchard where it had reposed since 1683 the dust of Roger 
Williams was removed in 1860 to the North Burial Ground in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Dr. A. J. Gordon, then a student of Brown Uni- 
versity, was present and reported: “I saw the bones of Roger Williams 
disinterred, and, strange to relate, it was discovered that the taproot 
of an apple tree had struck down and followed the whole length of 
the stubborn Baptist’s spinal column, appropriating and absorbing its 
substance till not a vestige of the vertebrae remained. And thus, that 
invincible backbone of Roger Williams, whom a critical Massachusetts 
statesman stigmatized as ‘contentiously conscientious, was ‘spread 
throughout the world dispersed’ in the fruit of the tree that grew above 
his grave. Blessed are they who are so fortunate as to have their 
theology enriched by such strong phosphites.” 

Noting the “curious fidelity” of this root in following the outline of 
the skeleton, Dr. W. R. Williams declared it “impossible to say how 
much of the national order and happiness is traceable to the memory 
of the man there entombed; is the fruitage, under God’s benediction, 
of the sufferings and sacrifices of the weary pilgrim and exile who 
there found repose.” 

As a matter of fact, the great pioneer was but the foremost of his 
faith in the fight for freedom in America. For as Dr. W. J. McGloth- 
lin claims: “The Baptists fought the great battle for religious and civil 
liberty upon the soil of the New World, and won. In Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut, and in the founding of the Federal Govern- 
ment there was bitter struggle, but at last in the new English world of 
North America liberty was victorious. First incorporated in the con- 
stitution of the little colony of Rhode Island by Roger Williams in 
1638, religious liberty swept over the other colonies, and finally, in 
1789, got itself embedded in the fundamental law of the land, the 
Federal Constitution, just 150 years after it (for the first time in 
human history) became a part of the law of any land.” 

Since the Revolution was the Baptist hinge-point in their American 
life, we glimpse them briefly as persecuted before the Revolution, 
patriotic during the Revolution, and progressive after the Revolution. 
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I. PERSECUTED BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 


Strange as it may sound [said Dr. Geo. W. McDaniel], the persecution of 
the Baptists gave religious liberty to America. It drove Roger Williams into 
the wilderness where he could found the first free church in a free State in the 
history of the world. It awakened Jefferson and Madison and their colaborers 
to the iniquities of the union of Church and State, and brought about dis- 
establishment. 


The Dawn of Democracy 


The first time in history the word “democracy” occurs in a civil document is 
when John Clarke wrote it in the preamble and act of incorporation of the 
Providence Plantations: “The form of government established in Providence 
Plantations is democratic; that is to say, a government held by the free and 
voluntary consent of all or the greater part of the free inhabitants”; ... “the 
government which this body politic doth attend unto in this Island... is a 
democracy, or popular government.” That was the first opportunity of Baptists 
to form a government on their plan. The administration of that democracy was 
in the interest of public order. A distinction between civil and religious 
offenses was carefully guarded. Citizenship was refused the anarchist Gordon. 
Religious freedom does not mean fanaticism; civil freedom does not mean 
anarchy. Baptists can never be Bolshevists, nor countenance any such. Baptists 
hold that freedom of action is delimited by the rights of others and license is 
regulated by law; property is sacred and the person is inviolable. 


Judge Story, thirty-four years Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, said: 


In the code of laws established by them (the Baptists) in Rhode Island we 
read, for the first time since Christianity ascended the throne of the Caesars, 
the declaration that conscience should be free, and that men should not be 
punished for worshipping God in the way they were persuaded he requires. 


Further, concerning a prophet of the dawn, Dr. McDaniel says: 


John Clarke, highly educated in arts and in medicine, the most outright and 
upright, important and influential, American Baptist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, did more than anyone else to call the attention of the world to Puritan 
intolerance. He secured the Charter of 1643 which made Rhode Island a free 
democratic state with full provision for liberty of conscience, and he was the 
originator of the public free school system. 


Intolerance of the Establishment 


As summarized by Dr. William Warren Sweet: 


There were five essential Baptist principles. These were (1) Separation 
of Church and State; (2) Conversion as a condition of church membership; 
(3) Individual responsibility to God; (4) Congregational church government; 
and (5) Immersion as the only Scriptural form of Baptism. 


Over against these principles was arraigned “a Church-State system” 
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wherein for a time (1631-1644) “all voters in civil affairs, and all 
government officers, had to be church-members” (Ford, p. 33). 


As early as 1638 in Massachusetts the Court enacted that, 


Every inhabitant in any town is lyable to contribute to all charges both in 
Church and Commonwealth, whereof he doth or may receive benefit... . 
And every inhabitant who shall not voluntarily contribute proportionably to 
his ability ... for upholding the ordinances in the churches as otherwise, shall 
be compelled thereto by assessment and distress. 


The Connecticut Colony had this law: 


The Court shall, with all care and diligence, provide for the maintenance of 
the purity of religion, and suppress the contrary according to their best light 
from the word of God. ... All who refuse to pay, or subscribe not according 
to their means (for supporting the ministry), shall be assessed at a just rate 
with others. If any refuse to pay after being so taxed, they shall be made 
to pay. 


In Virginia in 1622 under Sir William Berkeley, the following law 
was enacted: 


Whereas, many schismatical persons out of their averseness to the orthodox, 
established religion or out of newfangled deceits of their own heretical in- 
ventions, refused to have their children baptized. Be it, therefore, enacted 
by the authority aforesaid that all persons that, in contempt of the divine 
sacrament of baptism, which refuses when they may carry their child to a 
lawful minister in that country to have it baptized, shall be amerced (fined) 
two thousand pounds of tobacco passed to the public. 


According to Dr. L. Peyton Little, in Virginia: 


As early as 1643, a law was enacted “to perserve purity of doctrine, and 
unity of the church,” forbidding any to teach, or preach publicly or privately 
who was not a minister of the Church of England, and did not conform to its 
mode of worship. It was further provided, that the Governor and council 
should take care that all non-conformists, departed “the colony with all 
convenience.” 


Heavy Hand of the Law 


We are reminded by Haynes (in The Baptist Denomination, p. 299) 
that Backus says he: 


Had diligently searched all the books, records and papers which he could 
find on all sides, and could not find an instance then (1777) of any real Baptist 
in Massachusetts being convicted of, or suffering’for any crime, except the 
denying of infant baptism, and the use of secular force in religious affairs. 


A glimpse of persecutions in Massachusetts is given by Dr. J. W. 
Porter: 


On July 20, 1651, Obadiah Holmes, John Clarke and John Crandall, Baptist 
ministers from Newport, Rhode Island, were arrested near Lynn, Massachusetts, 
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while preaching on the Sabbath, taken by the officers to the parish church in 
the afternoon, sent to the Boston jail, and subsequently fined—Mr. Holmes, 
30 ($150), Mr. Clarke, 20 ($100), and Mr. Crandall, 5 ($25). 

The fines of Clarke and Crandall were, after awhile, paid; but Mr. Holmes 
was kept in Boston jail till September, when he was tied to a whipping-post 
and publicly whipped. His clothes were stript off, and thirty lashes sank into 
his naked flesh, the executioner striking with all his might, and spitting upon 
his hands three times, so that he might do his utmost. His flesh was so torn 
and cut that for weeks afterwards he could only rest upon his hands and knees, 
even in his bed. 

Two men who came up and shook hands with Mr. Holmes after his whipping, 
John Hazel and John Spur, one not saying a word, and the other saying, 
“Blessed be the Lord,” were fined and imprisoned for the act (Religious 
Liberty, by Bailey; Backus, pp. 77, 78). 

In 1653, the president of Cambridge College (Harvard University), Mr. 
Henry Dunster, preached a sermon, declaring that he found no Scriptural 


authority for infant baptism. And for this doctrine he was removed from the 
presidency. 


Time would fail us to tell of the persecutions of Baptists in Virginia. 
As examples: 


James Ireland, formerly a Scotch Presbyterian, but then a Baptist minister, 
was dragged from the stand while praying, and imprisoned in Culpeper, 
Virginia. Some tried to blow him up with gunpowder under the floor of his 
prison, but it only tore up some of the boards. An effort was also made to 
suffocate him by burning brimstone at the door and window of his prison. 
A scheme was also formed to poison him. 


Jeremiah Moore on whose memorial tablet unveiled in 1920 in Wash- 
ington these words are inscribed: 


Imprisoned in Alexandria several times for “Preaching the gospel without 
license.” Tried in 1773 before Justice (Col.) Broadwater, and defended by 
Patrick Henry (the jail and courthouse stood on the present market square), 
and released. Founded the First Baptist Church, of Washington (1802); the 
First Baptist of Alexandria (1803), and the Second, of Washington (1810). 


The program added: 


Jeremiah Moore was imprisoned in the Old Colonial Jail in Alexandria in 
1773, by order of a Vestry of the Established Church of England, for preaching 
the Gospel. He was defended by Patrick Henry in these traditional words: 


“Great God, gentlemen, a man in prison for preaching the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” 


According to Dr. Sweet: 


John Leland states that thirty or more of the preachers “were honored with 
the dungeon,” while some of them “were imprisoned as often as four times.” 
In 1768 five of the preachers were arrested in Spottsylvania County as dis- 
turbers of the peace and one of the charges made against them was that “they 
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cannot meet a man upon the road, but that they must ram a text of scripture 
down his throat.” One of the five, Blair, was released after four wéeks, and 
all were promised release if they would promise to preach no more in the 
county, for a year and a day, but this offer they refused and the four remained 
in jail forty-three days. This is typical of the persecution meted out to Bap- 
tists to the outbreak of the Revolution. When the preachers were arrested, 
it was done on a peace warrant, on the ground that they were disturbers of 
the peace, and not that they were dissenters. The civil officials pretended 
that they were not persecuting religion when they caused the arrest of the 
Baptist preachers, but were acting in the cause of peace and good order. 


In brief survey Dr. Geo, B. Taylor says the Baptist ministers were 
“fined, pelted, beaten, imprisoned, poisoned and hunted with dogs; 
their congregations were assaulted and dispersed; the solemn ordi- 
nance of baptism was rudely interrupted, both administrators and 
candidates being plunged and held beneath the water till nearly 
dead; they suffered mock trials, and even in courts of justice were 


subjected to indignities not unlike those inflicted by the infamous 
Jeffreys.” 


Dr. Francis L. Hawks, Episcopal historian, writes to the same effect: 

No dissenters in Virginia experienced for a time harsher treatment than did 
the Baptists. They were beaten and imprisoned; and cruelty taxed its in- 
genuity to devise new modes of punishment and annoyance. The usual con- 
sequences followed. Persecution made friends for its victims; and the men who 
were not permitted to speak in public found willing auditors in the sympathiz- 
ing crowds who gathered around the prisons to hear them preach from the 
grated windows. It is not improbable that this very opposition imparted 
strength in another mode, inasmuch as it at last furnished the Baptists with a 
common ground on which to make resistance. 


Let Dr. J. W. Porter remind us of a point here we must not miss: 


With gratitude to God, Baptists point to the fact that as a people they have 
never persecuted any one for conscience’ sake. They proudly challenge the 
annals of human history for a single instance in which they have been guilty 
of religious persecution. Their record in this regard is the more remarkable 


as they are the only religious body who have a history, and have had the 
opportunity, of whom this is true. 


Voices of Protest and Petition 


The Baptist position in America had been stated in a Confession of 
Faith by English Baptists in 1611: “We believe that the magistrate is 
not to meddle with religion or matters of conscience, nor compel men 
to this or that form of religion, because Christ is the King and Law- 
giver of the Church and of the conscience.” Moreover, in “the first 
work written in modern times on soul freedom” Leonard Busher, a 
Baptist, had claimed (in 1614) “That it may be lawful for every person 
or persons, yea, Jews, Turks, Pagans and Papists, to write, dispute, 
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confer and reason, print and publish any matter, touching any religion, 
either for or against whomsoever.” 

Come down to 1770 and read this statement from the Circular Letter 
of James Manning, first President of Brown University. “We have to 
inform you, dearly beloved, that some of our churches are sorely 
oppressed on account of religion. Their enemies continue to triumph 
over them; and as repeated applications have been made to the Court 
of Justice and to the General Courts for redress of such grievances, 
but as yet have been neglected, it is now become necessary to carry 
the affair to England in order to lay it before the King.” 

Come down to 1774 and hear Backus in his address to the first Conti- 
nental Congress: “No one whose bosom feels the patriotic glow in be- 
half of civil liberty can remain torpid to the more ennobling flame 
of Religious Freedom. The free exercise of private judgment and the 
unalienable rights of conscience are of too high a rank and dignity to 
be subjected to the decrees of councils or the imperfect laws of fallible 
legislators. The merciful Father of mankind is the alone Lord of 
conscience. . . . As the kingdom of Christ is not of this world, and 
religion is a concern between God and the soul with which no human 
authority can intermeddle; consistently with the principles of 
Christianity and according to the dictates of Protestantism, we claim 
and expect the liberty of worshipping God according to our consciences, 
not being obliged to support a ministry we cannot attend, whilst we 
demean ourselves as faithful subjects.” 


Powerful Friends of the Persecuted 
Take Virginia for illustration. 


In summary Armitage says: 


That Virginia cast her Royalist antecedents aside and loyally espoused the 
cause of the revolution was largely due to the fact that Baptist suffering, 
preaching and democratic practice had educated her people for the issue. 
Thomas Jefferson, possibly an advanced Unitarian; Patrick Henry, a devout 
Presbyterian; and James Madison, thought to be a liberal Episcopalian, felt 
the throb of the public heart, saw that its patriotism was founded upon re- 
ligious conviction, and, like wise men, instead of stemming the strong tide 
they gave it their leadership, under which it swept on, notwithstanding the 
opposition of English rectors and the entangling traditions of a grinding 
hierarchy. 


In 1774 James Madison wrote in a letter to a college friend: 


That diabolical, hell-conceived principle of persecution rages among some; 
and to their eternal infamy, the clergy can furnish their quota of imps for 
such business. This vexes me the worst of anything whatever. There are at 





or 
at 
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this time in the adjacent county not less than five or six well-meaning men in 
close jail for publishing their religious sentiments, which, in the main, are 
very orthodox. I have neither patience to hear, talk, or think of anything 
relative to this matter; for I have squabbled and scolded, abused and ridiculed, 
so long about it, to little purpose, that I am without common patience. 


Semple in his history of the Virginia Baptists, after referring to the 
persecutions and imprisonments which the early ministers were called 


to endure, and of their unremitting exertions to obtain liberty of 
conscience, says: 


It was in making these attempts that they were so fortunate as to interest 
in their behalf the celebrated Patrick Henry; being always the friend of Liberty, 
he only needed to be informed of their oppression; without hesitation, he 
stepped forward to their relief. From that time, until their complete emanci- 
pation from the shackles of tyranny, the Baptists found in Patrick Henry an 
unwavering friend. May his name descend to posterity with unsullied honor. 


II. Patriotic DURING THE REVOLUTION 


As nearly as Armitage could estimate “there were but 97 Baptist 
churches in all the Colonies in 1770.” At the beginning of the Rev- 
olution, according to Vedder, “American Baptists numbered less than 
10,000, but even approximate figures are lacking.” 


Lovers of Liberty 


Having struggled and suffered a century or more for soul liberty, 
individual and congregational, they were now ready almost to the last 
man to espouse the cause of civil liberty. They had protested and 
many had gone to prison rather than pay for the support of the State 
Church the required annual certificate cost which Backus says was 
“fourpence of our money which is threepence sterling; the very tax 
upon a pound of tea that brought on the American war.” 

So it was that in the Revolution the Baptists, as declared by Armi- 
tage, “were to fight a double battle; one with their political enemies 
on the other side of the sea, and the other with their religious tyrants 
on this side. The colonies were not about to begin a revolution for 
religious liberty; that they had; but the Baptists demanded both, and 
this accounts for the desperation with which they threw themselves 


into the struggle, so that we have no record of so much as one thorough 
Baptist Tory.” 
Patriots All 


That the Baptists as a whole were patriots stands fully verified. 


In his History of the Warren Association Isaac Backus says that in the fall 
of the year 1778 the General Assembly of the Massachusetts passed an Act to 
exclude all men returning into it who had gone off, whom they judged to be 
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enemies of their country, and they named three hundred and eleven men as 
such, but did not find one Baptist among them. 


An ardent Tory, Judge Curwen, as quoted by Armitage, “mentions 
926 persons of note who sympathized with the British, and a still more 
numerous array of Tories exiled by Colonial law; but, so far as is 
known, there is not the name of one Baptist on the list.” 

While, as Dr. Gwaltney points out, “the sympathies of British Bap- 
tists were on the American side and they looked upon the success and 
final victory of Washington over Cornwallis as their success,” there 
was at least one leading Baptist, Morgan Edwards, past forty when he 
came from the mother country and not yet fully Americanized, whose 
“sympathies were naturally with the country and flag of his birth 
rather than with the land of his late adoption.” Vedder continues: 
“He was almost, if not quite, the only Tory among the Baptist clergy 
during the Revolution, and so found himself isolated among his 
brethren. Not only so, but as he did not hesitate to express his senti- 
ments with his usual freedom and vigor, he soon found himself the 
object of suspicion, not to say hostility. Finally his brethren in the 
ministry took the matter up with vigor on their side, and others joined 
them; and Edwards was finally persuaded or intimidated into signing 
a ‘retraction,’ in which he admitted that he had spoken unadvisedly, 
asked the forgiveness of the public, and promised to avoid like offense 
in future. The promise is said to have been ill kept, however; the 
Welsh fire would break out from time to time in spite of all promises or 
efforts to repress it.” 

Soldiers of Courage 


In the register of Baptists who rendered military service in the 
Revolution we can but mention a few names recorded by Armitage, 
McDaniel, and others. 

In Virginia Pastor McClanahan of Culpeper County raised a military 
company of Baptists with whom he served on the field both as captain 
and chaplain. Semple tells us that Rev. David Barrow took his mus- 
ket and did good service for his country in the conflict, winning grea 
honor for himself also. 

“Col. Joab Houghton, while attending worship in the Baptist meeting 
house at Hopewell, N. J., met a messenger out of breath with the 
news of the defeat at Lexington. He kept silence till the services were 
closed, then in the open lot before the sanctuary detailed to the con- 
gregation: ‘The story of the cowardly murder at Lexington by the 
royal troops, the heroic vengeance following hard upon it, the retreat 
of Percy, and the gathering of the children of the Pilgrims around the 
beleagured hills of Boston. Then pausing, and looking over the silent 
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crowd, he said slowly: “Men of New Jersey, the red coats are murder- 
ing our brethren in New England. Who follows me to Boston?” 
Every man in that audience stepped out into line and answered, “I!” 
There was not a coward nor a traitor in Old Hopewell meeting-house 
that day.’” 

As Dr. McDaniel recalls, “Deacon Mills of the First Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia, commanded skillfully one thousand riflemen at the 
battle of Long Island and for his valor was made a brigadier general. 
Deacon Loxley, of the same church, commanded the artillery at the 
battle of Germantown with the rank of colonel. ‘He was always 
foremost when great guns were in question.’ Add to this galaxy John 
Hart, who signed the Declaration of Independence, and John Brown, 
whose fleet of privately-owned vessels attacked the Gaspee which had 
entered Narrangansett Bay to enforce British revenue customs. Lieu- 
tenant Duddington was wounded, the other officers and the crew left 
and the Gaspee was blown up. ‘This was the first British blood shed 
in the War of Independence.’ ” 


Chaplains Under Washington 


Of the twenty-one chaplains in Washington’s army whose names are 
now known at least six were Baptists, and well they served their 
general and their generation by the will of God. 

Call the roll: Hezekiah Smith, “an example of bravery to the soldiers 
in battle”; John Gano, a hero at the battle of Chatterton’s Hill; Daniel 
Jones, preacher to the army at Valley Forge; William Van Horn con- 
sistent and courageous; Charles Thompson, valedictorian in the first 
class graduating from Rhode Island College (Brown University) ; and 
William Rogers who “in battle, in camp, in hospitals or in the pulpit 
and the professor’s chair was alike at home and a blessing to all around 
him.” 

Beneficiaries of the War 


“The Revolutionary War, whereby America gained its freedom 
from England, set forward the Baptist cause,” as Dr. Gwaltney reminds 
us. 

Fewer than 100 churches and 10,000 members in 1770, the Baptists 
in 1792 numbered 471 churches, 424 ministers, and 35,101 members, and 
by 1800 they had increased to an estimated number of 100,000. 

They had upon them the blessing of the Father of his Country. In 
a letter to the United Baptists of Virginia in 1789 Washington wrote: 

While I recollect with satisfaction that the religious society of which you 
are members have been, throughout America, uniformly and almost un- 
animously the firm friends to civil liberty, and the persevering promoters of 
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our glorious revolution, I can not hesitate to believe that they will be faith- 
ful supporters of a free, yet efficient, General Government. Under this 
pleasing expectation I rejoice to assure them that they may rely on my best 
wishes and endeavors to advance their prosperity. 


III. PROGRESSIVE AFTER THE REVOLUTION 


Prisoners of faith before the Revolution in the struggle for soul 
liberty and patriots of fidelity during the Revolution in the war for 
civil liberty, the Baptists after the Revolution were progressive in 
their pleas and petitions for a complete religious liberty as guaranteed 
in the fundamental law of the new nation. 


The New Testament Model for a Democracy 


“There was a small Baptist church,” says Curtis (quoted by Armit- 
age), “which held its monthly meetings for business at a short distance 
from Mr. Jefferson’s house, eight or ten years before the American 
Revolution. Mr. Jefferson attended these meetings for several months 
in succession. The pastor on one occasion asked him how he was 
pleased with their Church government. Mr. Jefferson replied, that it 
struck him with great force and had interested him much, that he con- 
sidered it the only form of true democracy then existing in the world, 
and had concluded that it would be the best plan of government for 


the American colonies. This was several years before the Declaration 
of Independence.” 


What the great statesman did for the cause of freedom is told by 
Dr. Sweet: 


On June 18, 1779 Jefferson’s bill for the establishment of religious freedom 
was presented to the General Assembly of Virginia, and from that time until 
its passage in 1785 the contest continued. Other bills were introduced and 
considered and rejected. The substitute bill which came nearest passage was 
one providing for a general assessment for religious purposes, with the pro- 
vision that persons giving in taxes shouid declare the denomination to which 
they wished their assessment to go. If they made no declaration, the money 
should go to encourage seminaries in their respective counties. The Episcopal 
people, of course, favored the measure and the Presbyterians were wavering. 
Washington could see no harm in it, but the Baptists stood firm and true to 
their fundamental principles, and continued to demand complete religious 
liberty and separation of Church and State. So strong, however, was the 
sentiment in favor of the assessment measure that it was defeated finally only 
by a majority of three votes. 

Finally, the ground was completely cleared for a final consideration of 
Jefferson’s bill for Establishing Religious Freedom. On December 17, 1785, it 
passed and on Jaunary 19, 1786, it received the signature of the Speaker of the 
House and became law. Thus Virginia became the first government in the 
world to establish the absolute divorce of Church and State, “the greatest 
distinctive contribution of America to the sum of Western Christian civili- 
zation.” 
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Says Hawks, the historian of the Protestant Episcopalians in Virginia, “The 
Baptists were the principal promoters of this work, and in truth aided more 
than any other denomination in its accomplishment.” 


Helpers in Framing and Perfecting the Constitution 
Let Dr. Gwaltney retell the thrilling story: 


The Constitution of the United States was signed September 17, 1787, while 
the Bill of Rights, the phrase applied to the first ten amendments to the Con- 
stitution, was not adcpted until December 15, 1791. 

But the Constitution, after it was adopted and signed, did not even yet 
guarantee religious freedom. This fact was noted well and a general com- 
mittee of the Baptists of Virginia met in Williams’ meeting house in Gooch- 
land County, in Virginia, March 7, 1788, to discuss the matter. The question 
raised was as follows: “Whether the new Federal Constitution, which has now 
lately made its appearance in public, made sufficient provision for the secure 
enjoyment of religious liberty.” It was argued unanimously that, in the 
opinion of the general committee, it did not. Upon consultation with Mr. 
Madison, the committee addressed a petition to General Washington and in 
four months after Washington had become the president of the nation this 
petition of the Baptists was formally presented to him. In the address it was 
stated that: “Our religious rights are not well secured in our new constitutional 
government.” As a result of the great struggle the first amendment to the 
Constitution was adopted, as follows: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thegeof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances.” 

And, hallelujah, it was done! - And it was done and done forever! Thus it 
was that an unholy union between the church and state which began under 
Constantine in 325 and which was legally dissolved in Rhode Island by the 
charter which was procured by Dr. John Clark in 1663, was now dissolved by 
the Congress of the United States when the Bill of Rights was adopted in 1791, 
which was 128 years after the Rhode Island Colony was made free, and was 
1446 years after the state and church were united under Constantine. 


The conclusion of Prof. John C. Long must be correct: 


If to hold a doctrine first and last and all the time, as individuals and as a 
denomination, alone and peculiarly, consistently, persistently, emphatically, 
obtrusively, gives a denomination a right to claim that doctrine, then Baptists 
may claim as theirs the doctrine of a separation of Church and State. 


Conservers of Revolutionary Gains 
A hint of the first days of the new era is thus given by Dr. Sweet: 


The close of the Revolution found the Baptists in the United States in a vast- 
ly different position than they had occupied at the beginning. At the begin- 
ning of the War for Independence they were but small persecuted groups, 
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here and there, made up largely of the underprivileged classes, economically 
and educationally. By 1790 a social revolution had taken place. Influential 
and wealthy members were now counted among them, and their general 
reputation was equal to that of any other denomination of Christians. They 
had supported with almost unanimity the patriot cause in the War for In- 
dependence; they had led in the struggle for complete religious liberty which 
had been so gloriously won in Virginia, and was now written into the fun- 
damental law of the nation. They were numerous and aggressive, but still 
making the largest appeal to the common people, to that type which was now 
moving in ever increasing streams over the mountains into the new empire 
of the west. 


Honorees in History 


Have partial pens told our story? Let us close with quotes from 
scholars of other faiths. 


Said Bancroft the historian: “Freedom of conscience, unlimited 
freedom of mind, was from the first the trophy of the Baptists.” 
Said John Locke the philosopher: “The Baptists were the first 


propounders of an absolute liberty, just and true liberty, equal and 
impartial liberty.” 


Said Professor George P. Fisher in his History of the Christian 
Church: 


A Baptist committee laid their complaints before the Massachusetts dele- 
gates in the first Continental Congress at Philadelphia. The support which 
the Baptists lent to the patriotic cause, andythe proclamation of human rights 
which was made on every hand won a hearing for their demands and render- 
ed them, after tedious delays, successful. In Virginia, Patrick Henry, Jefferson, 
and Madison enlisted in their favor. In 1785 the statute of religious freedom 
was adopted, of which Jefferson deemed it a great honor to have been the 
author, by which intervention in matters of faith and worship was forbidden 
to the State. All denominations .were thus put on a level, and none were 
taxed for the support of religion. 


Said Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon in his History of American 


Christianity concerning the winning of equality for all religious com- 
munions before the law: 


So far as this work was a work of intelligent conviction and religious faith, 
the chief honor of it must be given to the Baptists. Other sects, notably the 
Presbyterians, had been energetic and efficient in demanding their own 
liberties; the Friends and the Baptists agreed in demanding liberty of con- 
science and worship, and equality before the law, for all alike. But the 
active labor in this cause was mainly done by the Baptists. It is to their 
consistency and constancy in the warfare against the privileges of the power- 
ful ‘Standing Order’ of New England, and of the moribund establishments of 
the South that we are chiefly indebted for the final triumph in this country 
of that principle of the separation of Church and State which is one of) the 


largest contributions of the New World to civilization and to the church 
universal. 

















Harap, Lucile Heath, B. S. Holden, 


cie Southall, J. R. Whitaker. 
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Arts 


Wituiams, BeEryL. Fashion Is Our 
Business. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1945. 
205 p. $2.00. 


The author gives an interesting account 
of her interviews with twelve leading 
American fashion designers. The person 
considering fashion designing as a career 
would like the descriptions of training, 


hard work, etc., necessary for success. This 
book should be in Home _ Economics 
libraries. 


Children’s Literature 


Avison, GeorcE. Uncle Sam’s Navy. 
Macmillan and Co., c1944. unp. $1.00. 


There are pictures and descriptions of 
the various types of vessels in the navy 
and of the different positions, such as 
Radioman, Machinist’s mate, Seabees, etc. 
Grades 4-7 will be much interested in this 
book, especially the boys. 


BENDICK, JEANNE. 
Boys and Girls. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., c1944. 148p. $1.50. 


A definite contribution to the scientific 
literature for small folks. Interesting read- 
ing for elementary school children. 


BENNETT, WHIT, ed. Time To Be 
Young. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1945. 
460p. $3.00. 


A selection of modern stories, more about 
youth than for youth, though there are 
many that young people will enjoy. The 
list of authors includes such names as 
Mark Twain, Winston Churchill, Booth 
Tarkington, and some fifty others. The 
stories are wholesome and reveal much 
of the real life of children and youth. Es- 
pecially recommended for teachers and 
parents. 


Buiack, Marian. Childhood’s Golden 
Dawn. Wartburg Press, c1944. 90p. 
75c. 


Stories and verses written to illustrate 
various principles for living. [Illustrated 


Electronics For 


bag photographs, some in color. Grades 
-5. 


BioucH, GLENN O. Animals and 
Their Young; Animals That Live To- 
gether; Birds In The Big Woods; How 
The Sun Helps Us; Pet Show: Useful 
Plants and Animals. Row, Peterson 
and Co., c1945. Series of 8. 32c each. 


These beautifully illustrated and interest- 
ing fact books are a distinct contribution 
for the primary grades. Row, Peterson 
and Company is to be congratulated upon 
having produced these books which are 
a part of a series in Science and Social 
Education for primary through junior high 
school ages. 


Brock, EMMA L. The Umbreila 
Man. Alfred A. Knopf Co., 1945. unp. 
$1.25. 


An amusing story of what 


when the umbrella man mixed u 
brellas he had taken to mend. 


happened 
the um- 
rades 1-3. 


BROWN, MARGARET WISE and CAMP- 
BELL, ROCKBRIDGE. Willie’s Walk to 
Grandmama. William R. Scott, Inc., 
c1944. unp. $1.25. 


A little story for little folks. There is 
lots of white space on the printed pages 
and the amusing illustrations by Lucienne 
Block are colorful and child like. Pre- 
school and grades 1-2. 


CHAFFEE, ALLEN. Western Wild Life. 
Caxton Printers, Inc., c1944. 205p. 
$2.50. 


The jerboa, the marmot, the grizzly bear 
and many other lively wild folk escape 
from their natural enemies and have other 
adventures in which their habits and sur- 
roundings are a real part of the story. 
This is a book of good natural history pre- 
sented in the form of short stories. 


CHAFFEE, LETITIA. Boy Meets Pony. 
Howell. Soskin, Publishers, c1944. 
unp. $1.50. 


Of unusual interest for age groups three 
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to six. Half of the book is a story of a 
lonesome pony and its experiences in find- 
ing a young master. The other half of 
the book is the story of a lonesome boy 
and his experiences in discovering the 
pony. Boy meets pony at the center of 
the book. 


CuIn-Yr and PLato CHAN. The 
Good-Luck Horse. Whittlesey House, 
c1943. unp. $1.50. 


A Chinese legend done into English for 
the first time. The story telling illustra- 
tions in color and in black and white are 
full of action and humor. They are by 
the twelve year old son of the translator. 
Grades 1-3. 


FARJEON, ELEANOR. A Prayer For 
Little Things. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
c1945. 15p. 85c. 


This is a lovely prayer by Eleanor Far- 
jeon beautifully illustrated by Elizabeth 
Jones. It gives a serene sense of divine 
protection of “little things” including child- 
ren in a war-torn worid which even the 
smallest know is topsy-turvy. Every child 
and grown-up will like it. 


FisH, HELEN DEAN. The Little Red 


Hen. Houghton, Mifflin Co., c1$45. 
unp. 85c. 
The Little Red Hen is a _ well-known 


story retold with beautiful rebus drawings 
in bright colors which take the place of 
names of things, animals and fowls. Chil- 
dren will love it and grown-ups of all ages 
who are still young in spirit will enjoy 
every page. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. Sandy and the 
Indians. Wilcox and Folieti Co., 
c1944. 189p. $2.00. . 


A book about early Illinois. There is 
Zachary Taylor, Colonel Davenport, Jeffer- 
son Davis, Abraham Lincoln and Black 
Hawk and his tribe. Sandy is thirteen 
when he lands in Black Hawk's village 
just in time for an attack by white men. 
The description of the Indian wars shows 
quite a contrast to the present war with its 
bombs and air raids. Grades 7-9. 


GOLLOMB, JOSEPH. Up At City High. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1945. 217p. 
$2.00. 

A story of democracy at work or fail- 
ing to work in a big city high school. It 
doesn't have to be a large city but in 
order to get all types and classes into 
the story a large school was selected for 
the story. Even in the school election the 
America First and the Nordic tradition 
were important elements. We hope that 
the world will come through in as good 
form as did City High. The author was 
a reporter who covered Hitler’s 
Hall Putsch.” 


“Beer 


Haper, Berta and ELMER. The Little 


Stene House. Macmillan and Co., 
1944. unp. $2.00. 

The Haders have done it again! Made 
a most attractive book about every day 


[July 


things. There are many illustrations in 
black and white and in color. The story 
could be read by grades 3-5 and could be 
used with older children who are slow 
readers. The story is about a family that 
built a house in the country. They didn't 
do all the work by themselves but they 
worked hard at it and learned to do many 
things to help. 


Has.ip, Joan, Fairy Tales From The 
Balkans. William Collins Co., c1944. 
150p. $1.75. 


The author heard these tales from her 
Yugoslav grandmother and has made a 
book which will delight youngsters in 
grades 4-6. Dodo Adler has illustrated 
the book with charming pictures in color 
and black and white. 


HENIvuS, FRANK. Stories From The 
Americas. Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
01944. 114p. $2.00. 


Interesting stories based upon folk tales 
of the Latin American countries. Leo Po- 


liti’s illustrations have just the foreign 
touch to make this a distinctive book. 
Grades 4-7 can read these stories with 
pleasure. Older children interested in 
Latin America will also read them. 

HENRY, MARGUERITE. A Boy And A 
Dog. Wilcox and Follett Co., c1944. 
unp. $1.00. 


A clever story of a boy and his dog 
whom he had taught a very clever trick. 
Diana Thorne’s illustrations add much to 
the story. It is too bad that the book does 
not have a cloth back strip as it will not 
wear well—better get it in a reinforced 
binding in the beginning. Grades 3-5. 


HENRY, MARGUERITE. The Little Fel- 
low. John C. Winston Co., c1945. unp. 
$2.00. 

The story of a little colt who was made 
over by the family. When another colt 
arrived on the farm Little Fellow didn’t 
like it when the family neglected him for 
the new colt. When he finally decided to 
be friends with the new colt, Little Fel- 
low found that he was much happier. 
Grades 1-3. 


Hoke, HELEN. Major and The Kit- 
ten. Franklin Watts, Inc., c1941. unp. 
$1.00. 

Major 


is a staid old dog 
home 


comes Mopsy, an adorable kitten 
wet and bedraggled. Mopsy just doesn’t 
know how to behave so Major takes her 
in hand. He leaves her on top of a snow- 
drift and later puts her out the window 
when she insists on taking his bone. She 
learns to leave his things alone. Diana 
Thorne, famous for her animal pictures, 
has made the delightful illustrations. 
Grades 1-3. 


into whose 


Howarp, JANET. Jumpy The Kanqa- 
roo. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 
c1944. unp. $1.00. 

Jumpy liked to ride in his mother’s 
pocket and he didn’t like to be left at 
home. Finally his mother decided that 
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he was too big to carry any more so she 
went off without him. To his surprise 
Jumpy found that he could get along pretty 
well by himself. He followed his mother, 
taiked to the kaola bears he met and to 
his surprise he found that he didn’t really 
mind when he learned that he was too 
big to fit into his mother’s pocket any 
more. This book pre-school and grade 
one. 


Hype, Marietta A. and GARRETT, 
ZULEIME. Modern Biography. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., cl1945. 234p. 
$1.32. 


This book is written in a way that high 
school pupils can easily read. A_ great 
deal of fiction is written with facts, but 
the author had the ability to write so 
jas fiction could be distinguished from 
acts. 


JOHNSON, MARGARET S. ard JOHNSON, 
HELEN L. Dixie Dobie. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., c1945. 90p. $2.00. 


This is a story of a colt that was cor- 
ralled on Sable Island, and shipwrecked 
on the way to Nova Scotia. She reached 
the mainland and was tamed by an un- 
derstanding doctor. For grades 4-6, though 
a Fa be used for slow readers who are 
older. 


KEATING, LAWRENCE A. The High- 
view Mystery. Julian Messner, Inc., 
c1944. 222p. $2.00. 


Teen age boys and girls welcome mys- 
tery stories and this one is well done. It 
does not stretch plausibility too far and 
the crime is solved. 


Lear, Munro. Gcrdon The Goat. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., c1944. 48p. $1.09. 


Gordon lives through a twister. storm 
and lives to remember it. Gcrdon had 
been a sort of copy-cat, only he had cop- 
ied only the rest of the goats. Now he 
decides to think for himself. First grade up. 


LEDERER, Rosert E. Tickle, Tickle, 
Tickle. Elliott Publishing Co., c1944. 
47p. $1.25. 


The poems vary in importance, the most 
successful ones are very nice. Some of 
them are not for children but about them, 
a few are sentimental. The illustrations 
are attractive. Grades 1-3. 


Le Granp. Augustus Saves A Ship. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1945. 136p. $2.00. 


Augustus is again helping win the 
war. Boys welcome every new Augustus 
book. While much of the story is impos- 
sible, it is written with humor and th 
illustrations are clever. Grades 4-6. The 
author’s name is Le Grand Henderson. 


LITCHFIELD, SARAH. Hello Alaska. 
Albert Whitman and Co., c1945. 32p. 
$1.25. 

This is a story history of Alaska from 
the time it was purchased from Russia 
for $7,200.00 in 1867, to the building of the 
Alaska Highway in 1942. Kurt Wiese has 
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made many colorful pictures which help 
to tell the story. Good for social studies 
in grades 4-6. Good for older readers 
who do not read as well as their age in- 
dicates that they should. 


McConneL, W. R. Geography 
Around The World. Rand McNally and 
Co., c1945. 244p. $1.32. 


A text on children around the world, 
for nine and ten year old pupils, written 
by one who believes in writing simply 
about a few matters of importance. 


MacDonatp, GOLDEN. Red Light 
Green Light. Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., c1944. unp. $2.00. 


This is a picture story book of the every- 
day happenings along Main Street where 
the Red Light says “don’t go” and the 
Green Light says “go.” Everybody and 
everything that came along obeyed those 
signs and so no one was hurt. Pre-school 
and grades 1-2. Leonard Weisgard’s illus- 
trations have that nice two-dimensional 
effect that little children like. 


McMEEKIN, ISABEL MCcCLENNAN. 
Juba’s New Moon. Julian Messner, 
Inc., c1944. 224p. $2.00. 


This is a sequel to Journey Cake which 
won the Julia Ellsworth Ford Award. It 
tells the story of the children after they 
arrive at the end of the journey and are 
reunited with their father. All the child- 
ren who read the first book will want to 
read this one. Grades 5-7, 


Mason, Miriam E, Little Jonathan. 
Macmillan and Co., c1944. 128p. $1.25. 


This is a story of pioneer days. Jon- 
athan was the youngest so every one al- 
ways called him “little Jonathan.” He 
was too little to do most everything that 
was interesting or that was fun. He was 
in a hurry to grow up until he fell into 
a spring while wearing a buckskin suit 
after which he went to sleep in the san. 
An amusing story for grades 2-4 in which 
they learn a good bit about pioneer days 
at the same time that they are being en- 
tertained. 


MEADOWCROFT, ENnrD La Monts. Sil- 
ver for General Washinaton. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., c1944. 138p. $2.50. 


This exciting story features the terrible 
winter at Valley Forge. Gil anc Jen Em- 
mett had been sent to their aun at Valley 
Forge to stay while their father was seek- 
ing aid in Europe for the colones. Gil and 
his cousin Danny became real heroes. 
Grades 5-8. 


MEANS, FLORENCE CRANNELL. Peter 
of the Mesa. Friendship Press, c1944. 
120p. $1.00. 


This is a story of the Kopi and Navajo 
Indians. It shows the weak that is being 
done in the Indian Agescies and in the 
mission schools. An amusing misunder- 
standing arises from tle mistaken idea 
that the teacher had alled the children 
human “beans,” when the word was in 
reality “beings.” Grades 5-7. 
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MEANS, FLORENCE CRANNELL. The 
Moved Outers. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
c1945. 154p. $2.00. 


A story of relocation centers in Cali- 
fornia during the present war. The author 
gives a sympathetic insight into the 
thoughts and feelings of loyal Japanese 
Americans. For teen age boys and girls. 


Peirce, WaLpo. The Children’s 
Hour. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, c1944. 
T1p. $2.50. 


Many of the old favorites with most at- 
tractive illustrations, although some of 
the illustrations are too far removed 
from the poems. There are a number of 
illustrations in color on facing pages while 
the poems which they accompany are on 
the page before and the page after. There 
is an index of titles but no special ar- 
rangement of material in the body of the 
book. The back strip is of paper. 


Pistorius, ANNA. What Is It? Wilcox 
and Follett Co., cl1944. unp. $1.00. 


A set of 32 riddles, each attractively 
illustrated in a way to help find the an- 
swer. A dial in the back of the book gives 
the answers. Primary children can read 
for themselves; younger children will 
enjoy the riddles. 


REIMULLER, VERA. Otto The Beaver. 
Bernard Ackerman, c1945. unp. $1.00. 


Miss Reimuller has made the illustra- 
tions as well as writing the story, she is 
successful on both counts. The book con- 
tains much factual information but is 
written as a story. For intermediate grades. 


SavaGE, ALMA; ACACIO, ARSENIO B.; 
Linc-Al, Li; and Lee, Muna. Holi- 
day In Alaska, Work and Play In the 
Philippines, Children of the Sun in 
Hawati, and Pioneers of Puerto Rico. 
D. C. Heath and Co., cl1944. Series 
of 4. 48c each. 


These books contain stories about: 1. 
Interesting happenings to different genera- 
tions of pioneering families in Puerto Rico; 
2. A little American boy who went to 
Alaska for a vacation and in the end de- 
cided that when he grows up, he would 
become a map maker and surveyor; 3. 
How Philkppine boys earned the things they 
wanted te own; 4.A little Hawaiian boy 
who goes into a mountain cave with his 
friends in search of his great grandfather’s 
feather cloik. All four books are very 
interesting énd tell about how the natives 
live. Fourth and fifth grade children 
would like tae stories. 


SHaw, CuHertes G. Illu. This Is The 
Milk That Jick Drank. William R. 
Scott, c1944. unp. $1.25. 


Written in th manner of “the house 
that Jack built’ this tells little children 
how they get nilk in the bottles “that 
stood by the door of Jack’s house.” Charles 
G. Shaw has dme childlike illustrations 
in bright colors in poster-like designs. Pre- 
school and grades 1-2. 
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SHIELDS, KAREAN. Three In The 

Jungle. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1944. 216p. $2.00. 


Adventures in the Maya country in Cen- 
tral America. The “three’’ are an American 
boy, an English girl and a Mayan boy. 
The author spent her own childhood inthe re- 
gion so it is authentic in background. The 
story is very Mayan and will hold the 
interest of 6-8th grade children. 


StmmMMoONS, MARGARET IRWIN. Kay 
Allen. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1945. 
256p. $2.00. 


Kay had heen on a trip to Jugoslavia 
in 1939. There she met a noted scientist 
named Dr. Halper. Later when we were 
in the war, Kay wanted to go overseas 
as a newspaper correspondent but she 
found that the Allied government had an- 
other job for her. She comes through 
safely but with a sure knowledge of the 
importance of the war to all liberty lov- 
ing people. High school group. 


Sowers, Puyturs AYER. Swords and 
Sails. Albert Whitman and Co., 
©1944. 128p. $2.00. 


This is a story of the beginnings of the 
present war in the Philippines. The story is 
authentic in its presentation of various 
phases of Filipino life. There is excite- 
ment and adventure to please any boy in 
grades 4-6. 


STEWART, ANNA BirpD. Two Young 
Cersicans. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1944. 
261p. $2.00. 


This is a story of Corsica but not 
about the war. Baptiste is the son of a 
shepherd: his ambition is to be a shepherd 
too but his father considers him too care- 
less to be trusted. When Baptiste is given 
a colt he is overjoyed, and later he learns 
that a pet must be cared for and brought 
up properly. When his colt gets lost, Bap- 
tiste hunts for him and finally the colt 
is found. Good story of a foreign country. 
There is a note at the end which tells 
how to say the names and in the note 
you learn that there was a real Baptiste 
about whom the story is written. Grades 
6-8. 


Van Rosen, Rosa. The Arabian 
Nights. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, c1944. 
71p. $2.50. 


The stories have been rewritten in mod- 
ern style. The_ illustrations b Oscar 
Fabre are colorful, amusing and full of 
action, however they are placed for the 
most part in pairs opposite each other and 
not opposite the text which they illustrate. 
The binding is paper which will not wear 
well, The book is attractive but it is ex- 
pensive. 


WATKINS, SYVESTRE C. Jeeps A Dog 
for Defense. Wilcox and Follett Co.. 
c1944. unp. $1.00. 


A story about dogs in the war is always 
interesting. This book tells how the dogs 
are trained and how Jeeps won a medal 
for bravery. The medal was sent to the 
boy who gave the dog to the war. Grades 4-6. 
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ZoLotow, CHARLOTTE. The Park 
Book. Harper and Brothers, c1944. 
unp. $1.75. 


This tells about all of the everyday 
things that happen where there are chil- 
dren in cities and towns. There is the play- 
ground, the ice cream man, the shoe shine, 
the babies in carriages being pushed along 
the street or standing still while mothers 
or the nurses sit and rest in the sunshine. 
Illustrations are colorful and _ childlike. 
Pre-school and grades 1 and 2. 


Education and Psychology 


Apams, AGATHA Boyp. Nature Writ- 
ers In The United States. University 
of North Carolina Press, ci944. 39p. 
50c. 


A study outline and guide to reading, 
which is itself of artistic merit, is unusual. 
The author of this one had chosen, with 
sensitiveness and discrimination, those writ- 
ers .who have, in her own words, “shown 
delight in writing about nature, rather 
than scientists and naturalists in the stric- 
ter definition.” 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
Latin America in School and College 
Teaching Materials. American Coun- 
cil on Education, c1944. 496p. $2.50. 


The treatment of Latin America in such 
areas of study as geography, history, and 
literature is analyzed, and specific recom- 
mendations are made for improvement. 
Recommended particularly to teachers and 
a engaged in revising courses and cur- 
ricula. 


ASHBURN, FRANK D. Primer For 
Parents. Howard McCann Co., c1943. 
196p. $2.50. 


The author attempts to challenge the so- 
cial thinking of parents and teachers of 
youth by jarring them out of their present 
complacency regarding secondary educa- 
tion in America. This brief but long view 
of education draws upon a large number 
of studies which do not usually come to 
the attention of the average parent or 
teacher. The style of writing is clear and 
direct and the comparisons made with 
European education are purposefully not 
flattering. The emphasis throughout is on 
the education of the “wholeman” through 
a study of the great examplers and the 
great facts in all fields of human ex- 
perience. 


Douc.as, Hart R. Organization and 
Administration of Secondary Schools. 
Ginn and Co., c1945. 672p. $4.00. 


A careful revision and in many instan- 
ces rewriting of this well known text. The 
concise writin and clear treatment of 
the earlier edition is maintained. The 
best of research findings and of thinking 
as reported in periodicals is incorporated 
in the discussion. Problems are approached 
from the practical standovoint, owever, 
going beyond the findings of research where 
necessary. Principals and prospective prin- 
cipals will welcome this thoroughly mod- 
ern treatment as a text and manual. 
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EVENNETT, H. O. The _ Catholic 
Schools of England and Wales. Cam- 
bridge University Press, c1944. 141p. 
$1.25. 


This is an adequate statement of the 

struggle of the denominational schools 
(notably the Catholic) of England and 
Wales for participation in the general 
programme of public education. 


FLOHERTY. JOHN J. Behind The Mi- 
crophone. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1944. 
207p. $2.00. 


An outstanding story of the operation 
and vocational fields in tthe field of radio. 
An interesting book for anyone. 


FORRESTER, GERTRUDE. Methods of 
Vocational Guidance. D. C. Heath 
and Co., c1944. 460p. $3.00. 


A very practical treatise on self analysis, 
job analysis, job seeking and job finding. 
The book is written to assist teachers in 
high school who do counseling and pro- 
fessional vocational counselors who are 
working definitely in the field of voca- 
tional guidance. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. Group 
Planning in Education. National Edu- 
cation Association, c1945. 156p. $2.00. 
1945 Yearbook. 

An excellent presentation of the pur- 
poses, possibilities and limitations of group 
planning. Good illustrations of how group 
planning has developed are given at all 
levels from elementary pupil groups to 
planning by teacher groups. The signifi- 
cance of the samples of planning presented 


is clearly shown in statements of prin- 
ciples. 
OLSEN, EDWARD G. AND OTHERS. 


School and Community. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., c1945. 422p. $3.75. 


The vital relationship that must exist 
between a good school and its community 
is clearly indicated. The = pro- 
cedures and principles for estsblishing such 
a relationship are set forth and practical, 
factual situations are given 3s illustrations. 
The text is broadly concaved and ably 
executed. 


STanrorD ScHooL o? HUMANITIES. 
The Humanities Chari Their Course. 
Stanford University Fress, c1945. 78p. 
$1.00. 


A report of the Secmd Annual Confer- 
ence of the Stanford Shool of Humanities, 
consisting of two public addresses, five 
committee reports, ard summaries of the 
discussion which folbwed the committee 
reports. The confermce had as its aim 
the discussion of tle ideal content of a 
present day humaristic education. The 
matter of reconcilirg this content with a 
four-year college @urse became an im- 
portant related there. 
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ULicH, RoBERT. History of Educa- 
tional Thought. American Book Co., 
1945. 412p. $3.00. 


A clear and readable outline of the de- 
velopment of educational belief among the 
nations of the western world. 


WituiaMs, FaiItH M. The American 
Standard of Living. National Educa- 
tion Association, c1944. 60p. 30c. 

This is a resource unit intended for 
use by the teacher. It contains authori- 
tative informational content .and teaching 
suggestions based upon experience. 


Health 


CLARKE, H. Harrison. The Applicc- 
tion of Measurement to Health and 
Physical Education. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., c1945. 415p. $3.75. 


The material in this book is a treatment 
of scientific, valid, and reliable tests in 
the field of health and physical education. 
Outstanding tests are discussed and evalu- 
ated. Elements of statistics and scoring 
tables are included. The work is of value 
to those engaged in the fields of health and 
physical education both in high school 
and college. 


HILLEBOE, HERMAN E. and MorGAn, 
Russet, H. Mass Radiography of The 


Chest. Yearbook Publishers, c1945. 
288p. 
The objectives—accomplishments, prob- 


lems, of Tuberculosis control to this date 
and the plan, equipment, procedures, study 
and reading of findings and follow-up of 
Mass Radiography of the Chest are pre- 
sented by medical officers of the United 
States Public Health Service. A hand- 
book for technicians in the field, this book 
also provides information for all profes- 
sional workers, an illuminating interpre- 
tation of the entire program of tubercu- 
losis cortrol with emphasis on this method 
directed toward groups in the population 
having hgh incidence of disease. 


HUSEBY, IRENE BREWSTER and SYL- 
VESTER, BEATRICE GARNET. We’re Going 
To Be Better Nourished. College En- 
trance Book Co., c1943. 122p. 50c. 


A short pithy book for homemakers 
pointing up sprcific ways of meeting war 
time problems. Free use of charts gives 
factual informa@ion in concrete and us- 
able form. Atteation is given to the prob- 
lems of allergy, iationing and specific sug- 
gestions are giver for meals including the 
lunch box. Readible and valuable. 


SoKOLoFF, Bor's. The Civilized Dis- 
eases: You Can Ture Them. Howell, 
Soskin Publishers c1944. 309p. $2.00. 


Fears due to lact of information and 
“hearsay” regarding “diseases of modern 
civilization” are attaked by the author. 
He discusses types of individuals who ap- 
pear most susceptible-symptoms of these 
diseases, and directs the reader to pre- 
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vention by healthful habits of living. The 
newer drugs which are being used to com- 
bat disease are described. The index would 
be helpful in selected reading, references 
which might be used by those who wished 
to read further are omitted. The book 
should be helpful to the lay-reader who 
is confused by advice and information 


concerning ,‘‘cancer, heart disease, diabe- 
tes, arthritis, high blood pressure and 
vitamins.” 


WATERMAN, THEDA L. Nursing For 
Community Health. F. A. Davis Co., 
1944. 310p. $3.50. 


Nursing For Community Health presents 
the Public Health Nurse as she functions 


as teacher in the homes and “meshes” 
with other agencies created by the com- 
munity to help in securing for itself a 


more healthful environment. The strength 


of the book is in this “community ap- 
proech” and in the interpretation of the 
mecn.ng of illness to the individual, the 


home and the community. It would be help- 
ful for students in the basic school of 
nursing interested in serving in the field of 
Public Health and for all nurses seeking 
a more comprehensive understanding of 
the patient as a person, and of the needs 
of the families who make up the commu- 
nity, and of how these needs may be met 


Literature 


BEMELMANS, LupDwic. The _ Blue 
Danube. Viking Press, c1945. 453p. 
$3.00. 

This is the story of the Germans in 
Regensburg during the present war. There 


are the party members, and the bdthers. 
with their frustration and _ futility laid 
as it were over innate decency. The 
story is both merry and tragic, the writ- 
ing superb. It helps understanding. 


BROMFIELD, LouIs. Pleasant Valiey. 
Harper and Brothers, cl1945. 302p. 
$3.00. 

There are beautifully written chapters 
about farm people, farms woodlands and 
animals. These show remarkable and sen- 
sitive insight, with inherent love and 
sympathy for farms and farmers. Inter- 
spersed are sections setting forth the au- 
thors opinions about soil conservation and 
its social, economic and political signifi- 
cance. In these portions the author’s zeal 
as a crusader has dulled his skill and 
feeling as a writer. The book should be 


in all high school libraries, particularly 
in rural areas. 
CLARKE, IpA CLyDE. Men Who 


Wouldn’t Stay Dead. Bernard Acker- 
man, c1945. 288p. $3.00. 

Ghost stories, twenty-eight of them based 
on widely accepted tradition and authentic 
records, The presentation is straight for- 
ward, the telling of what has happened 
with no attempt to exploit the gruesome. 

Crass, ALFRED LELAND. Breakfast at 
The Hermitage. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1945. 312p. $2.75. 


The difficult years following the war 
between the states form the background 
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for this story of the development of the 
best of the emerging South. With sure 
insight and dry humor, Mr. Crabb tells 
of the forces of civic righteousness and 
appreciation of the finer things of life in 
their struggle with the selfish, the cheap, 
and the ordinary. The setting is Nash- 
ville. The rehabilitation of Andrew Jack- 
son’s Hermitage, and the Centenni>! 
celebration are the overt achievements. 
Through the entire book is woven the 
success story of Hunt Justice, a poor boy 
who achieves his ambition to become an 
architect of beautiful buildings. The in- 
evitable love story moves to a satisfactory 
conclusion. The driver, unique creation 
of Dinner at Belmont and er at the 
Maxwell House continues his characteristic 
episodes. Here is genuine sympathy and 
understanding of the people and the times. 
Those who have enjoyed the previous nov- 
els from Mr. Crabb’s pen will welcome 
this as a worthy companion. 


Cross, E. A.; BENSCOTER, GRACE A.; 
and MeacHam, WriuiaM A. Literature, 
A Series of Anthologies, Heritage of 
American Literature. Macmillan and 
Co., c1944. 750p. $2.60. 


This presents the best of early Ameri- 
can literature, and a fine section of selec- 
tions from contemporary writers. 


GALBRAITH, ESTHER E. Plays Without 
Footlights. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1945. 358p. $1.40. 


An excellent collection of contemporary 
plays. “The Happy Journey” is an ideal 
classroom production. “The People with 
the Light Coming Out of Them,” a patri- 
otic radio program, is a typical Saroyan 
production. “Fun After Supper” is a qt 
sample of Betty Smith’s novel, A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn. The selections in this 
book are varied and interesting. 


Hynp, Aran. The Giant Killers. 
Robert M. McBride and Co., c1945. 
317p. $3.00. 


The story of how the Intelligence Unit 
of the U. S. Treasury Department succeed- 
ed in killing, or at least putting in jail 
the giants of the underworld that are con- 
stantly threatening the continued success 
of democracy. It includes an account of 
the Lindbergh kidnapping case, President 
Smith of Louisiana, Al Capone, and others 
equally impressive. 


JEWETT, W. N. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Hobson Book Press, ¢1944. 
unp. 25c. 


This “Pocket Book” edition is 
mation of broadcasters, excerpts of his 
radio talks, outstanding editorials and 
comments on Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
as a man, and as the Governor of New 
York and President of the United States. 
It includes famous campaign speeches, his 
political philosophy and twelve years of 
accomplishments as President; his part in 
the Allied war-torn world: his death and 
funeral, as he takes his place in history 
with Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Wilson. After reading the 


a sum- 
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250 pages one wonders how so grand a 
volume can be furnished within a week 
after his death for only twenty-five cents. 


Moncer, MARIAN. Tales From Tous- 
saint. Bruce Humphries, Inc., c1945. 
337p. $2.50. 

Tense and thrilling stories showing the 
worst of the mob spirit in the South. The 
author delights in displaying her know- 
ledge of bawdy houses and lewd and sa- 
distic characters. The book can be harm- 
ful if it is considered as portraying truly 
typical, or even frequent situations. 


SALTZMAN, ELEANOR. Stuart’s Hill. 
Bernard Ackerman, c1945. 142p. $2.00. 

The story of the building of a country 
church, and its failure. There is real in- 
sight about the way good people can frus- 
trate themselves, and of the way town folks 
ignore rural interests. 


Science and Mathematics 


ANDREWS, JOHN PAuL. Gliding and 
Soaring. Robert M. McBride and Co., 
c1944. 190p. $2.75. 


Good reading for high school age, or 
for those primarily interested in flying. 


BRUERE, MARTHA BENSLEY. Your 
Forests. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1945. 
159p. $2.50. 

An elementary treatment designed to 
increase knowledge and appreciation of 
forests: what they are; what they do; 
what they mean to us; and how we should 
eare for them. Useful for high school 
and elementary school libraries. 


Druitrorr, GEORGE Z. and BAKER, 
JaMEs G. Telescopes and Accessories. 
Blakiston Co., c1945. 309p. $2.50. 

Fascinating account of astronomical in- 
struments and their uses. Not recommend- 


ed for those under high school senior 
level. 


DuNLaP, ORRIN E., JR. Radio’s 100 
Men of Science. Harper and Bros., 
c1944. 294p. $3.50. 

Fills a need in the radio library for con- 
cise information on the life history of 
important contributors to the subject. 


GREENE, EARLE R. AND OTHERS. Birds 
of Georgia. University of Georgia 
Press, c1945. 111p. $2.00. 

A briefly annotated checklist of the birds 
known from Georgia with a list of those 


likely to occur. Of value as a guide to 
all bird students in the state. 


JORDAN, PAscuaAL. Physics Of The 
20th Century. Philosophical Library, 
c1944. 185p. $4.00. 

An excellent analysis and survey of 


physical theories and their influence on 
present day living. 
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LOVERIDGE, ARTHUR. 
Days I’ve Squandered. 
Bros., c1944. 278p. $2.75. 


Truly enduring conquests are those made 
by naturalists in the ranks of moving 
armies. In World War I the East African 
Mounted Rifles had its naturalist and this 
book is the highly diverting record of his 
experiences with animals from driver ants 
to leopards. The author is now Curator 
of Reptiles and Amphibia at Harvard's 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. 


Many Happy 
Harper and 


MEYER, Dickey. Planes In Action. 
Harper and Bros., c1944. 64p. $1.00. 


Primarily for the junior-high school li- 
brary. Written in interesting manner. 


PARKINSON, LESLIE R. Aerodynamics. 
Macmillan and Co., c1944. 112p. $2.25. 


Useful as an elementary reference for 
those interested in flight. 


SEARS, FRANCIS WESTON. Principles 
of Physics I. Addison-Wesley Press, 
Inc., c1944. 526p. $2.50. 


An unusually good text for beginning 
engineering physics. 


TYLER, Krncpon S. Modern Radio. 
—" Brace and Co., c1944. 238p. 
2.50. 


Interestingly written, 


r a good book for 
the high school library. 


Well illustrated. 


Social Science 


AKER, HOMER FERRIS and AKER, 
Vanza NIELSEN. You and Your Gov- 
ernment. Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 
c1944. 821p. $1.92. 


Democracy, as a way of life, is well 
presented on a junior high school level. 
The material is brought to the readers 
through the mediums which they find in 
everyday life, thus accentuating the sixg- 
nificance of the themes. 


BREDE, ALEXANDER, ed. Winning The 
Peace. Wayne University Press, 
c1943. 64p. 25c. 


The six printed lectures of which this 
book is composed are interesting, inform- 
ative, and have much bearing on the world 
situation today. The opinions of the au- 
thors of the lectures are good and evidently 
have sound basis. The book is definitely 
good food for thought. 


BROWN, FRANcIS J. and ROvUCEK, 
JOSEPH SLABEY. One America. Pren- 
tice-Hall, c1945. 717p. $3.75. 


This volume is a good textbook for so- 
ciology courses dealing with the composi- 
tion of the population of the United States. 
It is a good source book for the college 
and secondary level and deserves a place 
on the shelf of a departmental or class- 
room library in the social studies. It is 
particularly helpful for teachers in cos- 
mopolitan communities who wish to know 
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their pupils better. Indirectly the volume 
is useful at the present time in develop- 
ing international understanding through 
a glimpse of the national groups within 
our own borders. 


Davis, HARRIET EAGER, ed. Pioneers 
in World Order. Columbia University 
Press, c1944. 272p. $2.75. 


Seventeen Americans associated with the 
work of the League of Nations present 
essays on their specialties, such as secur- 
ity, dependent peoples, world court, di:- 
armament and the I. L. The summaries 
of the pioneering attempts in these fields 
emphasize the impressive contributions to 
international cooperation already made and 
how important it is for the United Na- 
tions to build on them. These essays call 
attention to the distressing fact that the 
San Francisco conference ignored too much 
of this pioneering work. 


EpsILon Sigma ALPHA. Round-The- 
Clock: Conservation Hints. M. S. 
Mill, Inc., c1945. 128p. $1.50. 


Suggestions and directions for the care, 
conservation and use of things are classi- 
fied under the headings household objects, 
clothing, strictly personal, food, gardens, 
and odds and ends. Some of the sugges- 
tions most folks already know, some are 
not widely practicable, some are well worth 
the entire cost of the book. This volume 
will be helpful for those teaching thrift, 
resource-use, conservation or consumer 
education. 


Linpquist, G. E. E. The Indian in 
American Life. Friendship Press, 
c1944. 180p. $1.00. 


What has happened to the North Ameri- 
can Indian? This book furnishes the 
answer—simply written, the book touches 
pertinent questions pertaining to the In- 
dian in our modern age. This book is 
recommended for units, not only in the 
pee Aenea, but in the church schools 
as well. 


LUTHIN, REINHARD H. The First Lin- 
coln Campaign. Harvard University 
Press, c1944. 328p. $3.50. 


A carefully documented, entirely objec- 
tive study of the election of 1860, which 
is highly readable. It does not feature 
a new interpretation, it threshes old straw 
and gives little consideration to economic 
and social factors. Its chief virtue is in 
bringing together in brief compass the 
story of the personal ambitions of the 
prospective party candidates, particularly 
those of the Republican party. The sum- 
mary chapter is particularly valuable to 
the college student. The book is weakest 
on its treatment of the Constitutional Union 
Party and its platform. 


MALINOWSKI, BRONISLAW. The Dy- 
namics of Culture Change. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, c1945. 171p. $2.50. 


This is a carefully edited collection 
of posthumous writings of the late Bronis 


law Malinowski, the distinguished cultural 
anthropologist. In theory these writings 
center about the problems of culture 
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change, with many illustrations from the 
relations of Europeans and natives in Afri- 
ea. A stimulating book for scientists in- 
terested in African problems or in anthro- 
pological theory. 


Moore, Artuur. The Farmer and The 
Rest of Us. Little, Brown and Co., 
c1945. 226p. $2.50. 


Mr. Moore reaches and defends four 
conclusions about farming. 1. The family 
farm must be dominant. 2. Group versus 
group strife must be resolved. 3. The 
land must be protected by a satisfactory 
rural life. 4. Adequate diet for all is the 
legitimate goal for agriculture. This 
a profound book that is easy reading, It 
is of concern to laborer and consumer as 
well as to farmers. It should be in every 
high school and college library. 


REYNOLDS, HUGHES. The Coosa River 
Valley. Hobson Book Press, c1944. 
35lp. $3.50. 


A lively, anecdotal account of the de- 
velopment of a river valley. 


Rosson, R. W. The Pacific Islands 
Handbook 1944. Macmillan and Co., 
c1945. 371p. $4.00. 


Just about every question you may care 
to ask about these islands is answered 
here. Too bad that a book of lasting value 
should be marred, as this is, by abusive 
passages directed at an enemy nation. 


ROGERS, FRANCES and BEARD, ALICE. 
The Birthday of A Nation. ‘J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., c1945. 232p. $2.00. 


_ This is the story of the dramatic unfold- 
ing of the nation’s history with especial 
emphasis on the first fifty years. Pupils 
on a junior high level will be interested 
in this book. i 


SHERMAN, Harotp M. Your Key To 
Youth Problems. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
c1945. 181p. $1.50. 


This is a very sane and common-sense 
discussion of youth. It is written to par- 
ents as well as teachers; consequently it 
is very personal, real, practical and chal- 
lenging. 


SMITH, EpDwarp CoNRAD and ZurR- 
CHER, ARNOLD JOHN. A Dictionary of 
American Politics. Barnes and Noble, 
Inc., c1944. 358p. $1.25. 


A surprisingly complete handbook of 
words, expressions, terms and organiza- 
tions in American politics from the A. 
A. A. to zoning. A brief history accom- 
panies each of the political organizations 
listed. Particularly useful to the student 
and the writer who wants to be sure for 
example, that it is a convention and not 
an executive agreement to which he is 
referring. 


VESTAL, STANLEY. The Missouri. 
om and Rinehart, cl1945. 368p. 
50. 


One of the best in the “Rivers of Ameri- 
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ca” series by one of our most entertaining 
writers on historical-geographic themes. 
Particularly timely because of current in- 
terest in the projected Missouri Valley 
Authority. 


Texts and Workbooks 


BRADLEY, JOHN HopcGpon. World 
Geography. Ginn and Co., c1945. 487p. 
$2.48. 


This text for secondary schools covers 
the elements of the natural environment 
and the geography of nations. Clearly 
written, beautifully illustrated, it is more 
suited to senior than junior high school 
students. 


BROWN, SPENCER. They See For 
Themselves. Harper and Bros., c1945. 
147p. $2.00. 


This volume is a report of first-hand 
learning about national and racial groups. 
The pupils chose the intercultural prob- 
lems of their lives and communities and 
gathered their information by interview 
and personal experience. The project 
culminated in a documentary play. An 
appendix contains three plays written co- 
operatively by classes of high school 
students. This book is one of a series 
sponsored by the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education. It is a concrete and helpful 
contribution in an area which needs spec- 
ial attention at this time. 


BuRHANS, Epna M. and SLONIM, 
Mo.Lty M. Sew and Save. College En- 
trance Book Co., c1944. 150p. 

The inexperienced teacher should find 
this book most helpful. The teacher with 
experience will find many good suggestions. 
The style, together with the illustrations 
should arouse the interest of a high school 
girl. 


ForsytH, ELAINE. Map Reading. Mc- 
Knight and McKnight, c1944. 62p. 60c. 


A series of tested lessons for young chil- 
dren and for beginners at the art of map: 
reading. An indispensable guide for every 
teacher who uses maps. Even the college 
teacher will find useful suggestions for map 
interpretation. 


Hupson, RALPH G. An Introduction 
of Electronics. Macmillan and Co., 
c1945. 97p. $3.00. 


Excellently written for the beginner. Well 
illustrated—timely, high school level. 


McConneELL, W. R. Geography of the 
Americas. Rand McNally and Co., 
c1945. 410p. $1.76. 

A grade textbook that ranks high for 


simplicity of style and excellence of photo- 
graphs and maps. 


MarsHALL, M. V. An Introducticn To 
Tests and Testing. Ryerson Press, 
c1944. 95p. $1.50. 


This book provides an elementary dis- 
cussion of tests and measurements in terms 
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of principles of testing, different kinds of 
tests and the uses to which they are adapt- 
ed, and practical considerations in testing. 
Would be helpful in providing basic mini- 
mal essentials for beginning work in test- 
ing. ? 


MENDENHALL, C. E.; Eve, A. S.; Keys. 
D. A.; and Sutton, R. M. College 
Physics. D. C. Heath and Co., c1944. 
693p. $4.00. 


A good, solid text for first year college 
physics for technical and science students. 


MotTtT-SMItTH, Morton C. and DE 
WaTER, MARJORIE VAN. Fundamentals 
of Mechanics. The Infantry Journal, 
c1944. 188p. 25c. 


Well-written elementary treatment of the 
subject matter of mechanics. Excellent for 
self-study. 


SEARS, FREDERICK E. Essentials of 
Phusics. Laurel Book Co., c1944. 632p. 
$2.00. 


One of the better, new texts for high 
school physics. Well illustrated and a good 
selection of problems. 


SKINNER, CHARLES E., ed. Elemen- 
tary Educational Psychology. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., c1945. 440p. $3.25. 


This is a clearly written textbook by a 
group of individuals who are experienced 
teachers and experts in their several fields. 
Contains for each chapter questions for 
study and selected references. It is basi- 
cally sound but simple enough for stu- 
dents with little background in psychology. 


WHEELER, ARVILLE and Moore, CLYDE 
B. Spelling to Write, 2-8. D. C. Heath 
and Co., c1945. Series 2-3 52c, 4-8 56c. 


A series of spelling books, one book for 
each grade. The words are presented in 
series of related stories, a story for each 
week’s work. Each story is followed by 
“Ways to Learn Words,” which consists of 
specific suggestions about studying the 
spelling words in the story. The words em- 
phasized as spelling words are then listed. 
A review list of words is provided every 
9th week. Words are carefully selected: 
the stories have real content value; and 
the reading difficulty is well graded. 


List 


ApAMS, AGATHA Boyp. Adventures 
in Reading. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, c1944. 34p. 50c. 





AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PUBLIC AF- 
Fairs. Going Back To Civilian Life. 
Public Affairs Press, c1944. 26p. 25c. 


AMERICAN NURSES ASSOCIATION. 
Nursing, A Profession For College 
Women. American Nurses Association, 
1945. 35p. 25c. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVER- 
stry Presses. A Catalogue of Books 
From University Presses in the United 
States of America. Association of 
American University Presses, c1945. 
64p. 


BAKER, HELEN E. More About Africa. 
Friendship Press, c1945. 122p. 50c. 


Ivox, Leo. How To Prepare The 
Schedule For A Secondary School. 
Harvard University Press, cl1944. 26p. 
75c. 


Ketsey, ALICE GEER. Tales From 
Africa. Friendship Press, c1945. 80p. 
50c. 


PERKINS, NELLIE L. Easier Washdays. 
University of Illinois, College of Ag- 
riculture, c1944. 28p. 


Rosson, HARRIET Harbison. Blue- 
prints for Tomorrow. University of 
North Carolina Press, c1944. 29p. 


RoMney, GEORGE. Automotive Coun- 
cil Statement. Automotive Council 
for War Production, c1945. 38p. 


STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR,. The Arc- 
tic. Foreign Policy Association, c1945. 
96p. 25c. Headline Series No. 51. 


TENNESSEE STATE PLANNING COM- 
MISSION. Publications of the Tennessee 
State Planning Commission, c1935- 
1945. Tennessee State Planning Com- 
mission, c1945. 20p. 








THORNE, MARGARET, ed. Songs From 
Story Parade. Furrow Press, c1945. 
32p. 25c. 


U. S. Orrice or EDUCATION. Educa- 
tion of Teachers Selected Bibliog- 
raphy. U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, c1941. 60p. 




















The New English Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia 


series that Dr. Matilda Bailey 


English Teacher, Upper Darby 
really teaches Senior High School, Pa. 


GRAMMAR Dr. William Dodge Lewis 


@ This English series presents a complete English program 
covering all facets of the teaching of English: oral and 
written composition, grammar, usage, capitalization, punc- 











American tuation, the social arts, spelling, vocabulary development, 
and the use of the dictionary and reference books. Care 
Book has been taken to place the proper emphasis on each of 
these phases and to weave them together into a unified 
Company pattern. All major language concepts are graded care- 
fully, developed thoroughly, drilled one at a time, and re- 
300 Pike Street developed in succeeding grades. Grades 1 through 12. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio Textbooks, Workbooks, Tests, Manuals. 
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* And pm Dixieland 


YOU MAY WONDER 


why the American Railroads do not provide accommodations and give the 
“on-time” performance to which you have been so long accustomed. The 
answer is: 


WE ARE AT WAR 


There are approximately 6,800 Pullman sleeping cars and 17,500 passenger 
coaches in railroad service. Of these, approximately 2,720 Pullmans and 2,625 
coaches are continuously engaged in moving troops, and our armed forces 
have first call on all the rest. 


Passenger traffic on the NC&StL Ry. is now approximately FIVE times as 
much as prevailed before Pearl Harbor. 


Our dining cars are over taxed, and essential materials cannot be spared for 
building new ones. 


Frequently the movement of scheduled passenger trains must be subordi- 
nated to troop trains and to freight trains carrying munitions, war materials, 
gasoline and fuel oil. 


Many experienced employees are serving with the armed forces. It is 
impossible quickly to train men to replace them, and to fill new positions 
created to handle increased traffic. 


We are trying to do our part in successfully handling the biggest transpor- 
tation job in the history of the world. We believe our friends will graciously 
accept the inconveniences caused by things beyond our control. After all, they 
are small compared with the sacrifices of our Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines 
on the far-flung battle fronts in this war for freedom. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


























